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Why Not Make Money Out Of the Oat Grop? 


HE last week or so in our “$500 More a Year” 
series, we have talked about how better prepara- 
tion of the land for wheat and oats and better meth- 
ods of seeding would increase the profits from these 
crops. Our yields per acre of both wheat and oats 
are disgracefully low, and the fault is largely our 
own. This is especially true of oats. As we said 
last year: “When we learn to let our oats follow 
cowpeas or soy beans; to fine and firm the soil well 
before sowing them; to use enough seed—not less 
than two bushels to the acre; to sow only clean, 
heavy seed of Southern varieties, and to sow in time 
for the crop to get a good start before cold weather 
comes, we shall find the oat crop so profitable and 
so well adapted toa soil-improving system of rota- 
tion that we shall make it one of the standard South- 
ern crops.’’ 

We need to grow a larger oat crop for two rea- 
sons. One is that we need the crop for feeding. 
Horses and mules in the South are too often poorly 
fed—fed too little grain, and too much of that grain 
corn. There is no better feed for work stock than 
oats, and the crop comes in just at the time it is like- 
ly to be most needed. The other reason for raising 
more oats is that we need to plant more winter-grow- 
ing crops for the sake of our soil. Inawell planned 
rotation there is likely to be a place where a winter 
grain crop will exactly fit in, and over much of our 
territory the oat crop is far more reliable and profit- 
able than is wheat. 

Next month it will be time to begin sowing oats. 
Right now it is time to begin preparing for the crop, 
and this preparation should include not only the se- 
lection and preparation of the land, but the securing 
of good seed, Southern grown and well filled, free 
from cheat and other weed seed and clean of smut 
—or made so by treating with formalin or bluestone, 
as well as arrangement for the proper machinery to 
put in the seed in the right way. It will pay you 
to sow your oats with a grain drill. For very late 
seedings the open-furrow method may be safest, but 
for those sown early drilling is the best method. 

Don’t expect your cat crop to return good for evil. 
It won’t do it; few crops will. If you want a profit- 
able yield, you must give the oats a chance. To ex- 
pect them to grow on poor land, or when scantily fer- 
tilized and poorly put in, is only to prepare a dis- 


























appointment for yourself next harvest time. ai 
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Notes From a Car Window. 


Philadelphia and back, and, of course, looked 

at the farming. I wished that every South- 
ern farmer could have been with me as I rode 
through the beautiful farms in upper Delaware. 
No better farming is done anywhere in the United 
States, and the broad, clean 
fields were very attractive. The 
corn everywhere had been cul- 
tivated and laid-by perfectly 
level, for these farmers ride 
over the fields and cultivate 
both sides of a row at one 
passing. 

Yesterday they were still 
plowing fallow land for wheat, 
and many fields were already 

PROFESSOR MASSEY. prepared and left to settle. But 
where the plows were running it was rare to see 
less than three horses to a plow. And I could 
see that they were turning the soil as deeply as 
the three could well pull the plows. These fal- 
low fields will be tramped and harrowed till fine 
and well settled. 

But many are abandoning the fallow system as 
too expensive and exhaustive, for the exposure to 
the full sun all the hottest part of summer de- 
stroys millions of the nitrification bacteria, and 
while much plant food is brought into use, the 
practice is more costly than to use a hoed crop as 
the preparation, and then use the disk only in 
the preparation of the land. In Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, the banner farm county of the 
country, they grow wheat after tobacco almost en- 
tirely, and grow fine crops, and in Maryland they 
grow equally as good crops after corn. 

In many of the fields where I passed yesterday 
the wheat had already been threshed and great 
piles of straw could be seen just as the blower 
of the thresher dumped it, for they take little 
account of the straw except as an absorbent for 
the manure in the barnyards and stables. In 
other fields the shocks were still crowding over 
the whole. But I noticed that more than ever 
they are stacking the grain near the barns. And 
I wish that our Southern farmers could see the 
stacks. They are as symmetrical as the roof of 
a house and the upper part overhangs the up- 
right sides of the stack, making eaves to every 
stack. Grain put up in that way can be kept in 
fine order till the thresher comes. Most of the 
Maryland farmers now thresh directly from the 
shocks in the field, and avoid the danger of fire 
from keeping the threshing engine away from 
their buildings. And I noticed even from the car 
windows of a flying express that there were good 
stands of clover on the stubble fields. I noted 
here and there fine fields of cowpeas that had 
been put in with the wheat drill, and in some 
places in rows for cultivation, evidently intended 
to be saved for seed. 

And I saw, too, that these farmers believe in 
the silo, and there were here and there herds of 
black and white cows, and at the railroad stations 
there were scores of milk cans, showing that they 
are shipping milk. 

I asked one Maryland dairyman, who ships to 
Baltimore, how the milk business is doing. He 
told me that he is getting the same old price for 
milk, while feed and labor have both advanced in 
cost, and that there is not the same profit as form- 
erly for shipping milk. 

Those who are making butter on the farm are 
doing better than the milk shippers. Here I have 
to pay 40 cents a pound for good butter, and the 
creamery I passed at Middletown, Delaware, gets 
that at wholesale. Others find that it is better to 
turn their product into ice cream in summer, and 
even the creamery makes a large amount of ice 
cream. 

Northern Delaware, and, in fact, all of Dela- 
ware is a fruit growing State. The peach orchards 
are not so large nor numerous as formerly, but 
this year they are full. Long lines of Keifer pear 
trees are planted by the railroads and the county 
roads, and there are large orchards of the same 
pear. They are loaded with fruit, and the pros- 
pect is, that it will bring little, though they claim 
that these pears pay even at low prices. Plant- 
ing by the roadside suits the Keifer, for no one is 
going to take the fruit green, for a green Keifer is 

«se bad as a green persimmon. 

Delaware, like all the peninsula , is a land of 


I RODE YESTERDAY from Salisbury, Md., to 





fine farms and fine farm buildings, broad, clean 
fields and green pastures, just such a land as all 
the South could and should be. 





Where Terraces Are Needed. 


lands scratch the hills with one mule and 

grow cotton after cotton perpetually, ter- 
races are a necessity to partly stop the waste 
of the soil, though I never saw one that did so 
entirely. But I have cultivated as steep red hills 
as can be found in any part of the Piedmont coun- 
try. I never made a terrace, I never started a 
gully, but I cured old ones that are now full of 
grass. Deep plowing alone will not do it, but 
deep plowing, with a rotation that always has an 
abundance of vegetable matter to turn when the 
land is plowed for a hoed crop will enable the 
farmer to work his rolling lands and prevent the 
washing. 

This is no more theory, for I have done it on 
hills so steep that I have had a pair of horses 
and hand to slip down hill in making a turn when 
the horses’ feet got on the soft plowed land. With 


S" LONG as the farmers in the Southern up- 





Present Tenant System Keeps 
The South Poor. 


TALKING the other day to a man 

who is at once an eminent lawyer, 
a good farmer, a keen observer and a 
clear thinker, I made the remark I 
have often made before, that one day 
the cotton country would be the rickest 
instead of the poorest farming region 
in America. His reply was immediate, 
and to the point: “It will never be 
while your people rent out their lands 
to ignorant negroes, to be abused and 
worn out.”’ 


1 had to admit that he was right, for 
we all know it. Until we get rid of 
our present soil-destroying tenant sys- 
tem, permanent prosperity for the 
mass of Southern farmers will never 
be realized, because prosperity can 
not come from the working of poor 
lands.—E. E. Miller. 











a sod turned down and the land broken deeply, 
there will be no disastrous washing if the hoed 
crop is cultivated shallow and level, for much of 
the washing is due to the forming of deep furrows 
around a hill in laying-by the crop, that catch the 
water and break over and gather head in furrow 
after furrow till a gully is started. And I have 
seen the terraces doing the same thing, and I 
have seen terraces with hillside ditches above 
them, and every ditch making a gully. 

The Mangum terraces are better, but I have 
seen them gather head enough and break over 
and rush down hill because they had gathered a 
head of water that would not have been there 
had the land been smooth and deeply plowed. So 
long as the rolling lands are kept in clean culti- 
vated crops and plowed three inches deep it will 
be necessary to take some means for keeping the 
water from rushing down hill, for that is the only 
way it can go under such conditions. When plow- 
ed and subsoiled to 15 inches deep, and a sqd 
turned under whenever it is to go into a hoed 
crop, I would not give a cent for the best terrace 
ever made. Terraces are a refuge for bad farm- 
ing, and they often are the means for making 
gullies instead of curing them. 

Visiting some years ago the farm of Mr. Claren- 
don Davis who went to Alabama from Kentucky 
and established a wheat and stock farm near 
Huntsville, he showed me the use he made of his 
wheat straw. He filled the old gullies with it, 
he covered the red galls with it, he plowed deep- 
ly and make great crops of wheat and clover in- 
stead of all cotton. And he got rid of gullies 
and galls. 

Land that is kept in clean cultivated crops year 
after year till all the humus is burnt out of it 
will wash, no matter how many terraces you 
make, for there is nothing to hold the soil to- 
gether, and if, with this constant exposure you 


add shallow breaking, the soil must wash, for 
there is no way for the water to go but down 
hill. But give a deep bed of loose soil, with 


plenty of humus in it for the water to sink into, 
and it will take a cloud-burst to wash it. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
A More Beautiful Farm Home. 


the one represented on the first page of the 

issue for July 30th, and instead of a bare 
house there should be vines climbing on the porch 
and a lawn of fine grass in front framed in with 
trees and shrubbery, but not planted all over with 
trees that will prevent a good lawn, for there is 
nothing so restful as a stretch of green grass in 
front of the windows. 

Flowering shrubbery all around the house and 
on the borders of the lawn, too, will add a great 
deal of interest, and a place decorated in this way 
is not only more home-like, but if the place has 
to be sold, it will add dollars to the value of every 
acre on the place. 

Then one should have water all over the house 
and a good bath. In these days of gasoline en- 
gines it is easy to have an elevated tank and to 
keep up a supply of water. And there is noth- 
ing that will add more to the comfort and health 
of the family than a good bath-room. Being in 
reach of the city water supply and sewers, I put 
in a supply and furnished a bath-room with the 
finest porcelain-lined material for $145. But 
then every month I have to pay the rent of the 
water. I could have put in a tank and had my 
own supply for about $200, and would have been 
rid of the tax of the water rent. But while my 
well water is still excellent, the city is gradually 
building out my way, and the day will come when 
the well water may not be safe. Last summer 
there was not a case of typhoid reported from 
families that used the city water only, while there 
were cases in which wells were used in the thick- 
ly built-up parts of the city. 


Kee FARM HOME can be made as cozy as 





Notes and Comments. 


before he left to take his trip around the 

world, and I hope that after he has made 
the trip we will have another book like the one 
on his European trip, only a bigger one; for the 
only fault I find with that book was that it was 
too small, for I would have enjoyed more of it. 
The names should come in with the terms offered, 
and I know that when a man once gets to reading 
the paper he will stick, and I would like very 
much to see the list up to 200,000 or more. With 
the great wave of interest in improved agriculture 
now spreading over the South, there is need for 
a farm paper that tries to teach the best meth- 
ods, and this we are trying to do in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette. 


& 

HAIRY VETCH.—tThe hardiness of the Hairy 
vetch, and the fact that it can be made to re- 
seed the land, are arguments in its favor. I have 
had a good stand from only 25 pounds of seed per 
acre, but the 60 pounds that Dr. Butler advises 
will be more certain. The only difficulty is, that 
the seed are usually very high. I have never 
known them down to three or four dollars a bush- 
el, but was once charged $16 for a bushel and a 
half. What the price is now, I can not say. 

& 

CRIMSON CLOVER ONCE MORE.—You can 
sow rye with crimson clover, but I would prefer to 
sow oats, as they will make better feed with the 
clover if cut for hay. It is a common practice in 
some places, especially in southern Pennsylvania, 
to sow turnips and crimson clover together. Here 
some sow buckwheat and clover and get a crop 
of buckwheat and leave the land in clover. | 
have seen the past two days several fields sown 
in this way with the buckwheat now coming up 
You can still sow it or the turnips. 

& 

DISK PLOWS.—The disk plows are excellent 
in some soils. Their chief advantage, it seems to 
me, lies in the fact that you can plow land that 
is too hard and dry for a moldboard plow. On 
soft mellow ground they do not do so well. You 
can plow as deep as you choose with them if you 
use team enough. 


M° POE should have had that 20,000 names 





One of the best corn crops that I saw last 
year was made on a crimson clover sod turned 
down and no manure at all applied. But the 
land had had manure and a good rotation for 
many years and had been making good crops of 
corn and wheat through the gradual building uP 
of the humus in the soil, and the field of 30 acres 
made nearly 3,000 bushels of shelled corn, while 
land right alongside that has been worked in 4 
less systematic way did not make over 30 bush- 
els per acre and had fertilizer applied. 
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FARMERS' BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE. 





Send a Postal Card to Your Congressman or United States Sen- 
ator and Ask for Those You Need Most—Then File This List 
and Ask for Others as You Become Especially Interested in the 
Subjects Treated. 


HE UNITED STATES Government, or “Uncle Sam,” has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in preparing authoritative Farmers’ 
Bulletins on nearly every important farm subject. These bulletins 

are offered free to any farmer who will take the trouble to ask for the 


ones he wants, and so great is their value that it has been the policy 
of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette to print once a year, for the 


information of our readers, a complete list of the titles of value to 
Southern farmers. ae 
In accordance with this custom, Mr. Subscriber, we are again printing 
herewith this invaluable list of bulletins—publications of more value 
than many of the gaudy and high sounding subscription books for which 


we pay $2 to $5. Look over the list of subjects and pick out six or 
eight in which you are most interested and ask for them. They are free 
absolutely, and you can get them by writing either your Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress, or the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. No matter how many of them you want, don’t ask for more than 
six or eight now, because that is as many as you Can use to advantage at 
a time, but file the list away and ask for others as you need them. 
Whenever any subject comes up in The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
that you wish to know more about—cover crops, for example, or silos, or 
corn harvesting, or anything else—look over this list of bulletins and 
see if there is not one that will cover the whole ground for you. And 
then all you have to do is to get out one of that quarter’s worth of postals 
and tell your Congressman or the Secretary of Agriculture, and the bul- 
letin will be in your house in a few days. Here’s the list, and again we 
say, write now for the six or eight you want most, then keep this list 
and order others as you need them: ‘ 








LIST OF FREE FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 
Titles printed in black type are of especial interest to farm women. 


22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 

28. Weeds; And How to Kill 
Them. 

32. Silos and Silage. 

34. Meats; Composition and Cook- 


35. Potato Culture. 


36. Cottonseed and Its Products. . 


42, Facts About Milk. 

44. Commercial Fertilizers. 

48. The Manuring of Cotton. 

49. Sheep Feeding. 

51. Standard Varieties of Chick- 


54. Some Common Birds. 

55. The Dairy Herd. 

60. Methods of Curing Tobacco. 
61. Asparagus Culture. 

62. Marketing Farm Produce. 

63. Care of Milk on the Farm. 
64. Ducks and Geese. 

77. The Liming of Soils. 

81. Corn Culture in the South. 

82. The Culture of Tobacco. 

83. Tobacco Soils. 

85. Fish as Food. 

86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. 

91. Potato Diseases and Treat- 


93. Sugar as Food. 
96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. 
99. Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 
100. Hog Raising in the South. 
101. Millets. 
104. Notes on Frost. 
106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
110. Rice Culture in the United 
States. 
113. The Apple and How to Grow It. 
118. Grape Growing in the South. 
120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. 


121. Beans, Peas, and Other Leg- 
umes as Food. 


126. Practical 
Farm Buildings. 

127. Important Insecticides. 

128. Eggs and Their Uses as Food. 
_ 134. Tree Planting on Rural 
School Grounds. 

135, Sorghum Sirup Manufacture. 

137. The Angora Goat. 

138. Irrigation in Field and Gar- 
den. 
142. Principles of Nutrition and 
Nutritive Value of Food. 


145. Carbon Bisulphid as an In- 
Secticide. 


Suggestions for 


150. Clearing New Land. 

152. Scabies of Cattle. 

154. The Home Fruit 
Preparation and Care. 


155. How Insects Affeot Health in 
Rural Districts, 

156. The 

157. 


164. 


Garden; 


T Heme Vineyard. 
The Propagation of Plants. 
Rape as a Forage Crop. 


166. Cheese Making on the Farm. 

170. Principles of Horse Feeding. 

173. Primer of Forestry. Part I; 
The Forest. 

174. Broom Corn. 

175. Home Manufacture and Use 
of Unfermented Grape Juice. 

177. Squab Raising. 

179. Horseshoeing. 

181. Pruning. 

182. Poultry as Food. 

183. Meat on the Farm; Butcher- 
ing, Curing, and Keeping. 

185. Beautifying Home Grounds. 

187. Drainage of Farm Lands. 

192. Barnyard Manure. 

194. Alfalfa Seed. 

195. Annual Flowering Plants. 

198. Strawberries. 

200. Turkeys. 

201. Cream Separator on Western 
Farms. 

203. Canned Fruits, Preserves and 
Jellies. 

205. Pig Management. 

206. Milk Fever and Its Treat- 
ment. 

213. Raspberries. 

218. The School Garden. 

220. Tomatoes. 

224. Canadian Field Peas. 

228. Forest Planting and Farm 
Management. 

229. The Production of Good Seed 
Corn. 

231. Spraying for Cucumber and 
Melon Diseases. 

232. Okra; Its Culture and Uses. 

234. The Guinea Fowl. 

235. Preparation of Cement Con- 
crete. i 

236. Incubation and Incubators. 

239. The Corrosion of Fence Wire. 

241. Butter Making on the Farm. 

242. An Example of Model Farm- 
ing. 

243. Fungicides and Their Use in 
Preventing Diseases of Fruits. 


245. Renovation of Worn-out 
Soils. 

246. Saccharine Sorghums_ for 
Forage. 


248. The Lawn. 
249. Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
250. The Prevention of Stinking 
Smut of Wheat and Loose Smut of 
253. The Germination of Seed 
4. Cucumbers. 
5. The Home Vegetable Garden. 


256. Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Table. 


257. Soil Fertility. 
258. Texas or Tick Fever and its 
Prevention. 





260. Seed of Red Clover and Its 
Impurities. 

266. Management of Soils to Con- 
serve Moisture. 

270. Modern Conveniences for the 
Farm Home. 

272. A Successful Hog and Seed 
Corn Farm. 

277. The Use of Alcohol and Gas- 
oline in Farm Engines. 

278. Leguminous Crops for Green 
Manuring. 

279. A Method of 
Johnsou Grass. 

280. A Profitable Tenant Dairy 
Farm. 

282. Celery. 

286. Comparative Value of Whole 
Cotton Seed and Cottonseed Meal in 
Fertilizing Cotton. 

287. Poultry Management. 

289. Beans. 

290. The Cotton Bollworm. 

291. Evaporation of Apples. 

292. Cost of Filling Silos. 

293. Use of Fruit as Food. 

295. Potatoes and Other 
Crops as Food. 

298. Food Value of Corn and Corn 
Products. 

299. Diversified Farming Under 
Plantation System. 

301. Home-grown Tea. “ 

302. Sea Island Cotton: Its Cul- 
ture, Improvement, and Diseases. 

303. Corn Harvesting Machinery. 

310. A Successful Alabama Diver- 
sification Farm. 

311. Sand-clay and 
Roads. 

312. A Successful Southern Hay 
Farm. 

313. Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

315. Progress in Legume Inocula- 
tion. 

318. Cowpeas. 

319. Demonstration Work in Co- 
Operation With Southern Farmers. 

321. The Use of the Split-log Drag 
on Earth Roads. 

324. Sweet Potatoes. 

325. Small Farms in the Corn 
Belt. 

326. Building up a Run-down Cot- 
ton Plantation. 


Eradicating 


Root 


Burnt-clay 


tion on its property. 


THOS H. BRIGGS & SONS, 
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On August 31st at 4 P. M. 
THE DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 
will give a DEMONSTRATION of 


Stump Blasting 


at West Raleigh Experiment Station Farm on the land 
of N. C. College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts which 
has kindly granted permission to make this demonstra- 


Every “armer 


and all others interested are invited to attend. 
Dealer 
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333. Cotton Wilt. 

338. Macadam Roads. 

339. Alfalfa. 

343. The Cultivation of Tobacco in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

345. Some Common Disinfectants. 

346. The Computation of Rations 
for Farm Animals by the Use of 
Energy Values. 

347. The Repair of Farm Equip- 
ment. 

348. Bacteria in Milk. 

349. The Dairy Industry in the 
South. 

350. The Dehorning of Cattle. 

351. The Tuberculin Test of Cat- 
tle for Tuberculosis. 

354. Onion Culture. 

355. A Successful 
Dairy Farm. 

356. Peanuts. 

358. A Primer of Forestry. Part 
II: Practical Forestry. 

359. Canning Vegetables in the 
Home. 

363. The Use of Milk as Food. 

364. A Profitable Cotton Farm. 

367. Lightning and Lightning 
Conductors. 

369. How to Destroy Rats. 

370. Replanning a Farm _ for 
Profit. 

372. Soy Beans. 

375. Care of Food in the Home. 

377. Harmfulness of Headache 
Mixtures. 

378. Methods of 
the Texas Fever Tick. 
379. Hog Cholera. 

385. Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 
Clubs. 

387. The Preservative Treatment 
of Farm Timbers. 

389. Bread and Bread Making. 

391. Economical Use of Meat in 
the Home. 

393. Habit Forming Agents. 

397. Bees. 

398. Farm Practice in the Use of 
Commercial Fertilizers in the South 
Atlantic States. 

400. A More 
Planting Method. 

403. The Construction of Con- 
crete Fence Posts. 


Poultry and 


Exterminating 


Profitable Corn 


DYNAMITE 
STUMPS 











Way 
To Clear 
Land 








Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE BEAUTY THAT BELONGS TO THE FARM. 





Kivery Country Place Should Be 
Old Fields May Be 
Made Attractive. 


Redeemet 


By A. L 


T THIS TIME, when the full- 
A Down beauty of the summer is 
just beginning to merge into 
the richness and ripeness of au- 


tumn, would it not be well for us 
farmers to take 
ourselves off to 


one side and each 
put the question 
fairly to himself, 
“Am I doing my 
part to assist Na- 
ture in her work 
of beautifying the 
world?” Before 
man began his 
WOrkE of de-= 
nature presented one 
harmonious picture. The wooded 
plain, without a break, joined the 
tree-clad hills and these in turn were 
over-shadowed by the majestic 
mountains, all clothed in their cloaks 
of living green. 
foreground of this picture and, to 
supply the needs of himself and fam- 
ily, began to draw lines of discord 
everywhere. Little time there was 
in those rough pioneer days to give 
to thoughts of landscape beauty, as 
the stern realities of life in the wil- 
derness were taxing men’s bodies and 
minds to the utmost. And it is not 
for us to censure them if they have 





A. L. FRENCH. 


struction all 





| GRearest MON ey Saver 


Cheapest to install, least attention, few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 


American Centrifugal Pump 


There is uot a valve or other get-out-of-order 
feature about it—just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
abling water to be raised with less power than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping. There’s 41 years of 
manufacturing experience behind it, All gold 
medals given to centrifugals at the Alaska- 

Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1509 were awarded to 
this pump. 

Made in both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
power. Let us tell you of other sav- 
ing features of this pump, 

Catalog 
No. 117 























Gen. Office and 
Works, 
At RORA, ILL. 
Chicago Office, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bldg. 











Read our catalogue 


If a gasoline engine is worth buying, it is 
worth thinking about, worth studying into. 
The reasons an 


Olds Gasoline Engine 


will appeal to you are the same that have 
induced thousands of shrewd, practical 
farmers to look into the engine question 
carefully, to investigate the Olds and then 
select it because it was exactly what they 
needed, and the price was right for what 
they got. 





Send for our new catalogue; it is 

eworth its weight in gold to you. 

Seager Engine Works 
1046 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan 


Boston Philadelphia Binghamton Omaha 
Kansas City Minneapolis Los Angeles 





Man came into the, 





> a Place of Beauty—How the 
i and the Home Surroundings 


. French. 


bequeathed to us many broken hill- 
sides that should never have been 
cleared of the giant oaks, pines, and 
running vines that held the soil in 
place, for they were—the majority 
of them—living up to the light of 
their time. 

Things of beauty are uplifting to 
human natures. The man who looks 
out each day on a beautiful, har- 
monious landscape picture enjoys a 
daily uplift of thought that the man 
deprived of this blessing cannot have. 
So it seems to me, my friends, that 
if we are, by reason of neglect or 
thoughtlessness, depriving our wives, 
children, and ourselves of the beauty 
blessing that it is almost every one’s 
privilege to enjoy who is a country 
dweller, that we are failing in our 
duty to that extent. 

Many a child is looking out from 
the front of the home this morning, 
and the most striking object within 
the line of its vision is a scarred 
hillside, seamed with gullies that 
the pines and broom-straw are try- 
ing their best to hide. A few hours 
work, a few loads of manure, some 
work with the axe, mattock, and 
scythe, together with a few dollars; 
worth of grass seed will transform | 
this sad example of man’s folly into 
a thing of beauty that will gladden 
the heart not only of the child whe 
looks upon it, but of every other 
member of the famiiy and neighbor- 
hood. Not only this, but a piece 
of idle capital is put into shape to 
go to earning a good dividend, suf-| 
ficient the first year to pay for all 
labor and expense incurred in the | 
reclaiming. 

The child goes to play in the back 
yard and looks out on a tangle of | 
briers, thorn bushes and abandoned 
|fruit trees, set off by dilapidated! 
|fences and numerous out buildings 
|in every stage of decay. The child | 
|growing up under such conditions | 
| will surely see less of the beauty of. 


| 





|country life, the farm home will ap- | 3 


mind will be stirred with less beau- | 


|peal to him in less degree and his 


| tiful impressions than would be the 


case were he ever, during his early! 
in the midst of cleanliness,’ § 
such as every! 


| years, 

order, and beauty, 
farmer may, if he will, bring onto 
his farm at little or no expense. 


Let us think upon these things,’ 


my friends, and when idle hours 
come, devote them to cleaning, re- 
pairing and beautifying our homes 
and acres, to the end that we be 
better men and that our children, 
through their beauty-loving natures, 
are bound with the cords of love to 
the thing we love—‘The old farm 
home.”’ 


SQUARE DEAL? 


Messrs. Editors: I notice your ar- 
ticle in a late issue advising the put- 
ting on of heavy bagging, and to the 
full weight of the tare deducted in 
Europe, and [ wish to say that farm- 





your advice, but the cotton buyers 
have all adopted a rule deducting 50 
cents per bale for all excess of bag- 
ging and are enforcing the rule here. 
What are we to do about it? They 
attempted last season to put on this 
rule and a farmers’ meeting was held 
condemning it in unmeasured terms 
and resolving not to submit to it. 
The rule was abandoned, but I am 
informed that they cut the prices of 
‘cotton sufficiently to make a loss of 
$1.25 on each bale in retaliation. 

We thought here that we had an 
f arrangement whereby real, healthy 
f competition was secured to our mar- 


ers of this section have been taking! 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE.” 


ket, and a farmers’ and merchants’ 
cotton exchange was organized which 
claimed to be in sympathy with the 
planter; but this competitive agency 
demands the extra fifty cents tare as 
well as the others, on the alleged 
ground that it cannot afford to lose 
it in exporting the cotton. 

The only real permanent remedy 
that presents itself to my view is for 
the cotton farmer to become more 
independent by planting grain, rais- 
ing hay and live stock, and making 
cotton the surplus crop only. This, 
I am glad to know, is the idea for 
which you are ably contending. The 
truth travels slowly, but it surely 
travels and will arrive in time to 
make the South what its resources 
demand that it should be—the great- 
est agricultural country in the 
world. SUBSCRIBER. 

Marlboro Co., S. C. 





Boys at the State Convention. 


An attractive feature of the Farm- 
ers’ State Convention at the A. & 
M. College, August 30-September 1, 
will be the talks ef Masters Charles 
Phillips, of Granville County, who 
made last year 134 bushels of corn 
on one acre of land, and Lee Black- 
well, of Granville County, who 
weighed 76 pounds and made 76% 
bushels of corn on one acre. These 
boys will be at the Convention and 
tell how they raised these fine crops. 








» THE McKAY FAMOUS 
STEEL ROLLER-BEARING 


A large number of boys shoul be 
present to hear what these two boys 
have to tell them in regard to raig. 
ing corn. as Bs PARKER, 
Secretary, 


How Mr. Mizell Made His Corn, 


Messrs. Editors: Returning last 
Monday from my _ appointment at 
Hamilton, I noticed a field of exce). 
lent corn on Mr. J. A. Mizell’s farm 
three miles from Williamston. 
promises to make eight or ten bar. 
rels per acre. 

I knew Mr. Mizell to be a close 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette, and on reaching towp 
I went to his store and said to him, 
“You have a fine fleld of corn out at 
the farm. Among the best corn [’ye 
seen.’’ 

He said, ‘““‘That corn was made by 
direction of The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette; the preparation of the 
land, the planting and cultivation, 
were all done according to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette's for- 
mula.”’ C. L. READ. 

Williamston, N. C. 


The Gaston County Farmers’ Union 
and the Gaston County Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association will meet in 
joint session at Gastonia September 
5. Addresses by Hon. A. C. Shuford 
and Dr. J. H. Pratt. 


SULKY STALK CUTTER 


Best by actual test. ‘‘Testing the 
pudding is the proof thereof.” Put 
our machine to field test with others 
and if ours does not prove itself the 
best we will pay expense of making 





. the test. A square deal is all we ask. 


Don’t delay. Write us at once, we 
have something to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co, 


DUNN, N. C. 





> 











ali patented. Catalog of facts Free. 


‘ 


32 YEARS OF SUCCESS 
=F [EP 


ROLLER-BEARING 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS SPREADER 


The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. © Wood or metal wh-els. : 
of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. Exclusive feat.”* 
Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. *"x°Y"* 


ANY 
Ly 


Durability 
No Cog Gears. The 
A generatic: 


j 








This Little Saw Mill 





WHELAND MACHINE WORKS 


._Outclasses a Portable 


2701 Sydney St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The millin the picture cuts lumber as 
nicely as the largest circular; yet is easily 
moved and may be taken to timber where 
it would not pay to place heavier ma 
chinery. Is especially adapted to plan- 
tation use or small tracts. Can be well 
handled by one man, and bunches of 
trees yielding a few thousand fect may 
be sawed, with a handsome profil. 

For this mill, if desired, we furnish an 
engine and boiler on wheels, in sizes 
up to forty horse power. 


Let us mail you our big, new, illustra 
bsspel 9 
ted catalogue. Itis/reé- 














ng and makin 
work in saw 
ete. Feed rolls strong 


geared, to 
held dow 


Write for catalogue. 





Gibbes’ PLANER 
and MATCHER 


A high-class portable Planer at a low 
rice. Does fine sork surfacing, matching, bead- 
moulding, caine — 
ls, carpenter sho x shops, 4 
ry sy on feed ro 1s 
by spiral springs. Solid steel cutter As : 
head, steel matcher spindles. The acme of per- ability: 
fection for simplicity of construction, excellence of workmanship and dur 
GIBBES MACHINERY CoO.., - S.C 
Guaranteed Machinery"--All Kinds—A1 Value. Box 1260, Columbia. - ™ 





Sellers of “Gibbes 
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Saturday, August 27, 1910.] 








——-ALL AROUND THE 


FARM. — 


the Western Plow Attachment 


Makes a SULKY PLOW 
OF ANY WALKING PLOW 











\ 





WHY ENSILAGE SPOILS AROUND 
THE EDGES. 

Mr. A. M. Worden, in his “Letters 
of an Old Farmer to His Son,”’ writes 
as follows: 

“You wrote that you had a small 
amount of ensilage next to outside 
walls of silo to spoil last season. As 
your silo is of cypress, unpainted, 
the cause is not lack of roof, as you 
thought, but likely was caused by 
the bare wood absorbing moisture 
that should have been left in the 
feed to preserve it. 

“The remedy is to tighten up the 
hoops, closing the joints tighter, and 
then paint the silo inside and out 
with a good roof paint. Have the 
walls dry and clean, then mix to 
each five gallons of good gas tar 
(coal tar) one gallon of pinolene (or 
wood creosote), 1% pound of bicar- 
bonate of soda (or 2 pounds of quick 
lime slaked and sifted dry, in place 
of soda), and melt and mix with the 
hot tar 3 pounds of resin; mix well 
and apply hot inside and out. This 
will make a good wood filler and 
preservative, and stops the wood ab- 
sorbing the moisture from the en- 
silage, also preventing air from en- 
tering through small joints, as that 
spoils the ensilage rapidly. This also 
makes a fine roof paint at a small 
fraction of the cost of ready pre- 
pared roof paints, as usually sold, 
—about 10c. to 15¢. cost per gallon 
If too thin, add more resin or lime, 
if too thick, add hot tar or pinolene 
The tar is acid, so be sure and add 
soda or lime. or it will rust the iren 
hoops badly. 

“Never use raw tar on iron or 
roofs. It will destroy iron and nails." 


Rice Growers’ 
Swine Breeders’ Association; 
Texas Nurserymens’ Association; 
Texas Woman’s Industrial and Edu- 
cational Association; Texas Boys’ 
and Girls’ Agricultural Association; 
Texas Seed Breeders’ Association; 
Texas Cotton Growers’ Association; 
Texas Bee Keepers’ Association; Tex- 
as Nut Growers’ Association; Texas 
Hay Makers’ Association; Texas 
Sheep and Goat Breeders’ Associa- 
tion; Texas Horticultural Society; 
Texas Citrus Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion; Texas School Superintendents’ 
Association; Texas School Trustees’ 
Association; Texas Feed and Forage 
Crop Association. 

It appears that Texas is advanced 
in organizations having for their ob- 
ject the development of diversified 
agriculture and agricultural educa- 
tion and progress and that other 
Southern States are backward, by 
comparison, at least. 

Has there been a more propitious 
time for the launching of such asso- 
ciations im North Carolina than at 
the meeting of our Farmers’ Con- 
gress which convenes next week? 
Cc. L. NEWMAN. 


Texas 
Texas 


Association; 





CORN AFTER VELVET BEANS. 


Messrs. Editors: A reader asked 
lately about turning under velvet 
beans; says they grow so rank they 
can’t be turned under. 

An up-to-date farmer in our sec- 
tion, and a subscriber to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette, grew 
an exceedingly heavy crop of velvet 
beans last year and turned them un- 
der after much labor. Result: This 
year he planted corn on that place 
and has what is promised to be the 
best corn ever grown in southern 
Alabama. Firing? No; no sign, 
and the crop is estimated to make 75 
bushels to the acre. 

C. O. White, Fairhope, is the man 
who did it, and he but carried out 
what you have always advised in 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 

T. E. McFARLAND. 

Fairhope, Ala. 





TEXAS FARMERS’ 
TIONS. 


Messrs. Editors: The Secretary 
of the Texas Farmers’ Congress, in 
his announcement of the meeting 
held at the Texas A. & M. College 
last week, states that the following 
organizations will hold meetings in 
connection with the Congress: 

Texas Dairymen’s Association; 
Texas Corn Growers’ Association; 

ing at $10 to which rip- 


Wood SAW ping table can be added. 


Get direct factory prices on Hertzler & Zok Port- 
able Wood Saws. Unquestionably cheapest and 
best. Circular free. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK, Box 5, Belleville, Pa. 


Here's the Feed That Makes the Milk 


Feed Dried Reet Pulm to your cattle and you 
double your opp rtunity to make more clear 
Money. It’s the Sugar Beet with water and sugar 
extracted. Digestible—Palatable—succulent and 
jender as the June grasses. Cattle thrive rapidly 
4 Dried Beet Pulp is added to their daily ration. 
it regulates bowels and kidneys. Your dealer has 
y-3 Raga ie book of — — and — 

fs e Lorrowe ilin ompony, 
Ford Bidg , Detroit, Mich. 4 vie 


ORGANIZA~ 





PASTURE CROP FOR HOGS. 


I have a small piece of old 
field that I cut the pines off of 
last year, and want to sow rape, 
rye, or something for spring 
pasture for hogs. This land is 
light and loamy ard has not 
been in tend for eight years. 
Please give me_ instruction 
about what would be best to 
sow, when to sow it, and what 
to manure it with. J. B. BD. 

Onslow Co., N. C. ; 


Only circular saws sell- 








(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

If the land is strong or you fer- 
tilize it well, you can sow rape now 
in rows, like rutabaga turnips, and 
cultivate it. Then after the second 
cultivation you can sow rye among 






DEHORNING 
CLIPPER 


Dehorn Your Cattle! 


Dehorned eattle stand closer, are moreq 

: i 2 sts ser, juiet, « 

give more milk, fatten easier, can’t hoot man it Turn the hogs on when the rape 
Use LEAVITT'S ds is well grown and they will hardly 

of @ veterinary Sure wea tne invention | ' damage the rye, but will eat the rape 

e andie, Ask your hardware ded i i 

aboutit and send See eer bres Sonkiote aatcieed down during the winter, and if taken 


wEAVITT MFG, CO., Manufacturers, 


! off then, the rye will make some 
0.7 Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL, 


pasture for spring. You can sow 


~~, With This All-Stee 


Pull Your Stumps "72222 
‘2 Hercules Stump Puller — 


No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules is now sold on 30 days 
Free Trial. Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls vr out, roots 

. and all. 400% stronger than any other puller made. riple power 
- gcse attachment means one-third greater pull. Th tump puller 

































e oniy s 
aranteed for 3 years. Only one with Double Safety Ratchets 
mly one with all bearings and working parts turned, finished and 
machined, reducing friction, increasing power, making it ex 
tremely light-running. Hitch on to any stump and the 


STUMP IS BOUND TO COME 


ground, money; get our and free tria! 
offer. Also special proposition to FREE BOOKS first buyers 
where we have no*<ents. Write use postal card today. Address 





HERCULES MANUFACTURING co., * .18 17th Street, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 








$ pounds of rape per acre now and 
the rye about November list, and by 


that time the rape should be large 
enough to turn on. Give the land 
a coat of manure if you can. If not 


then apply 300 pounds of cottonseed 
meal per acre and harrow it in be- 
fore sowing the rape. Get the Dwarf 
Essex rape. <A heavier application 
of the cottonseed meal broadcast 
will give you better rye. The 300 
pounds is intended to be put in the 
furrows for the rape and bedded on, 
and the beds flattened before sowing. 
Make the rows about 2% feet apart. 





SHOCKING CORN IN WET CLI- 
MATES. 
Messrs. Editors: Some lowland 


farmers complain that their fodder 
spoils if cut and shocked as is done 
in the North and West. 


To obviate 
that, I have seen many Northern 
farmers, whose corn averaged over 


12 feet high, in a warm, moist sea- 
son, go over their fields twice. If 
eight rows are to be put in a shock 
row, but four rows are cut the first 
time. By the time the field is gone 
over (if a large one) the corn first 
cut is wilted and partly cured, then 
the cutting can be finished. 


The best implement I have yet 
seen for cutting corn is a _ sharp 
hoe, with a short handle say 18 


inches long. This enables the corn 
to be cut close to the ground, leaving 
no stubble, and saving the most 
valuable part of the plant except the 
grain. If properly cut or shedded, 
both cattle and horses will eat the 
stalks as readily as good hay. I had 
rather have corn butts for stock 
feed than timothy hay. 
T. M. BROWN. 
New Bern, N. C. 


Cowpea Thresher 


A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 


Threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy beans from mown vines as 
perfectly as any up-to-date wheat 
thresher does its work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. En- 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Govern- 
ment Experts, State Experiment 
Stations. Madeintwosizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years. 

Free Catalogue on request. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER COMPANY, 








{“*a Boy can run it as wellasa Man” 


Steadies the plow: 
saves the horse. Y \ 
Does away with < 
hard work. Rightor 

left h 


ever hard the ground. 

Address 

WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., ¥ 

226 Park St., Pt. Washington. Wis, Agents 
anted. | 



















MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


etterfarming 


A John Deere 


ys 


EER —Just Out 
oA Farmer Can 
“= Get It Free 





itt oa ae 

JF interested in farming, get our FREE 
book called “*‘ BETTER FARMING.” 

It tells all about— 


= Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Seed Wheat Silos 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 


Boll Weevil 
Controlling Weeds 


Gasolene Engines 
Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 


There is only one way to make big money—use ims 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 


is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
ona John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 





est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 
You can take pride in owning a John Deere — 
the standard plow of the world for 


GF 


two generations. 






j = Dp, 
Oe athe 

roe: MOLISE ILL. 

=i We will send you the 80-page, illus- 

trated book free if you write and ask for 

Package No. 2 
Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 






















pen 





the cotton. 
Enrichment of the Soil. 


THE COLE MFG. CO., 





SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. 





No damage to 


The Cole Grain Drill is the Key to Crop Rotation and the 


No matter how big or how little your farm may be this machine 
will save labor and make more money for you than any of the expen- 
sive two-horse or three-horse drills. 


Free Booklet gives full information. 


Box 300, 


‘Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








BALLADE OF MIDSUMMER DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


rigs 


\ \ And the winds are 


Midsummer days! 
The dusk grows vast; 


A RIPPLE of leaves and a tinkle of streams 
The full world rolls in a rythm of praise, 


one with the clouds and beams— 


Midsummer days! 
in a purple haze, 


While the West from a rapture of sunset rights, 
Faint stars their exquisite lamps upraise— 


Midsummer nights! 


The 


O midsummer nights! 


wood’s green heart is a nest of dreams, 


The lush grass thickens and springs and sways, 
The rathe wheat rustles, the landscape gleams— 


Midsummer days! 
In the stilly fields, 
All 


Midsummer days! 
in the stilly ways, 
secret shadows and mystic lights, 


Late lovers murmur and linger and gaze— 


Midsummer nights! 


O midsummer nights! 


There’s a music of bells from the trampling teams, 
Wild skylarks hover, the gorses blaze, 
The rich, ripe rose as with incense steams— 


Midsummer days! 


Midsummer days! 


A soul from the honeysuckle strays, 
And the nightingale as from prophet heights 


Sings to the Earth 
Midsummer nights! 


of her million Mays— 
O midsummer nights! 


Envoy. 


And it’s O, for my dear and the charm that stays— 


Midsummer days! 


Midsummer days! 


It’s O, for my Love and the dark that plights— 


Midsummer nights! 


O midsummer nights, 


Wm. Ernest Henley. 








RECREATION IN THE FARM HOME. 


More Attention Should Be Given to Amusements and Diver- 
sions for the Young Folks—Make the Home a “Social Center” 
—Suggestions for Gatherings of the Young Folks. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 


ARENTS WILL tell you with 
Pp pride that they live for their 
children. Pure sympathy and 
heart to heart confidence between 
father and son, between mother and 
daughter, is an 
exceptional  rela- 
tion. This is so 
largely true that 
when such sym- 
pathetic relation 
does exist be- 
tween _. parents 
and children 
these instances 
are looked upon 
as unusual and 
oftentimes as unnatural occurrences. 
The center of companionship in 
the child’s life, in his. recreations as 
well as the more serious side, should 
be the parents themselves. Interest, 
sympathy and enthusiasm in the 
child’s games, and sports will serve 
as a wonderful aid in keeping the 





MRS. STEVENS. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


ties, 
body. 

Good books, papers, and maga- 
zines should be provided to .fit the 
needs and tastes of every member 
of the household. In some homes 
reading aloud forms the principal 
recreation of the long winter even- 
ings. 

Parties for the little ones are eas- 
ily arranged. For little children 
they should be held in the daytime, 
with simple refreshments. It is a 
wise mother who makes an effort to 
get acquainted with her children’s 
friends, and seeing the lovely and 
helpful in some, quietly encourages 
these, while the coarse and harmful 
are as quietly crowded away by what 
is better. 

Home entertainments are often 
looked upon as a season of exhaus- 
tive work in the preparation while 
in reality the most enjoyable events 
are often had with the simplest sort 


but refreshes both mind and 
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This same shoe in our 
‘Autograph’ ’Brand, $2.50 
-$3.00 is Goodyear Welt 
Sewed; in our College 
Woman’s Walking Shoe; 
$3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00, it 
equals the best custom make. 











arch, etc., ete. 





There’s a Southern Girl 
Shoe Made Especially 


SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00 SHOE—$2.50 


is made in all leathers, all widths and sizes, on 
broad, easy lasts, on narrow lasts with high insteps, 
with high, low and medium heels, high arch, low 
We include the best styles in our 
nobby patterns, and also make a number of shoes 
along plain and simple lines. 
best of leather, honest making, long 
line at our dealers’ store in your town. 


Look for the Red Bell on the Box 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., Lynchburg, Va. 


about your foot wear—you 
may have a real hard foot to fit 
—your ideas of style may be 
very plain and ordinary, or you 
may like an elaborate shoe— 
perhaps you have a tender 
foot or some pet spot that 
has to be favored — in any 
event, go to the nearest 


For You. 


You may be real fussy 


Craddock dealer and let 
him fit your foot. 


THE 


With each goes the 


wear. See the 














Not sold 
under any 
other name. 


LIGHT-RUNNING 
einai 


A NEWE MEN, 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities, 
renewed at any time. 2 
Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No, 1 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


All parts are interchangeable, can be 
Ball bearings of superior quility. 





Gentleman’s Gold Watch 








very thinest model, 11 jewei, 
damaskeened movement that 
though unusually thin is of an especially fine 


ment, 


This watch has a 20-year gold filled case, 


nickel 


lever escape- 


confidence 
girlhood and boyhood. 
gle for the temporal things in the 
home often the real essentials are 
lost sight of. 


of preparation. 
season, 


so necessary in later 
In the strug- the mother might say 
ples and a cake baked; 


Many mothers will make lovely candy, 


During the fruit 


Mary or Frank: ‘‘We have ‘nice ap- 
you can 
wouldn’t it be 


adjustment and quality, making an accurate 
as well as most attractive watch. Silvered, 
gold finished or enameled dial. Best of material 
and fully guaranteed. Retails at from $15.00 
to $20.00 We will send one of these fine 
watches to any one sending us a list of 100 


Jabor industriously that their chil- 
iren shall go out from the home 
“just a little better dressed than 
their neighbors,” or fathers. will 
bend every effort to acquire ‘“‘an- 
other acre or two of land,’’ while 
the children grow up without the 
companionship of their parents, 
later seeking this relation among 
those outside the home, not infre- 
quently to moral and spiritual dis- 
advantage. 


Home Recreation an Important 


Matter. 
The recreation of the home 
should have no small part in its 


ii nagement, especially in the farm 
hone where the boys and girls must 


look largely for all games and 
amusements. Healthful recreation 
does not unfit the child for his du- 


fun to have the boys and girls in 
for a frolic? We will give ourselves 
up to a regular good time.’ The 
wise mother will not wait until the 
boys and girls are in their teens or 
for them to timidly ask permission 
for social gatherings in the home, 
but will plan timely social enter- 
tainments from the beginning. 


Some Picnic Games. 


The picnic is a most enjoyable 
pastime and offers fine opportunity 
for the coming together of the old 
and young. No picnic is complete 
without a contest of some sort. 
Races of various kinds may be in- 
troduced to the great enjoyment of 
all. Here are a few “stunts’’ which 
have been fun provoking at certain 
picnics: 

Whistle 


Contest.—-Whistles are 


workers. 





you are interested in. 





The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 


Dishes, Washing Machines, Sewing Machines, 


Carpet Sweepers and other useful premiums for our 
Write for particulars of the one or ones 


for particulars. 
lists. 


™ Special 25 cent Subscriptions, or for 


A list of 75 and $2.50 in cash 

A list of 50 and 5.00 in cash 

A list of 25 and 7.50 in cash 
or for $12.50 in cash. 


If you want a Lady’s Gold Watch, write 
Ask about them. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Other watches for smaller 
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eut from willow sticks, the test be- 


ing the making of the best whistle 
and the one with the prettiest note. 

Cup Race.—Each contestant fills 
a cup to the brim with water and 
then tries for a certain goal without 
spilling any of the water. 

Observation Race.—This race is 
for speed and the use of the eyes. 
Along the course to be run a certain 
number of objects are placed. The 
winners of the race must make the 
course in the shortest possible time, 
but must also be able to tell the 
greatest number of objects he saw 
on the way. 

Chicken Race.—In this race only 
women are qualified. The contest- 
ants are lined up in two rows. A 
chicken is let loose in the middle 
space between the rows, when the 
deafening tumult of the race begins. 

Rainy-Day Race.—This contest is 
open to girls only. An umbrella and 
bag is provided each contestant. In 
the bag is placed a pair of rubbers 
and a pair of gloves. At a given 
signal the bag is opened the rubbers 
and gloves are put on, the umbrella 
is raised and the walk of a certain 
distance begun. When the distance 
is reached the rubbers and gloves 
are returned to the bag which is car- 
ried in the race, the umbrella closed 
and the return walk to the starting 
point is accomplished. 

Added zest is given to all these 
contests by offering small. prizes to 
the winners. 


Entertainments for Outdoors and 
Indoors. 


Campfire entertainments for the 
moonlight nights of the autumn are 
always enjoyable. I remember a 
“corn roast” that was given with 
great success. The green corn in 
the shuck was roasted in a huge 
campfire, and with a generous sup- 
ply of sandwiches furnished the re- 
freshments for the evening. Later 
sitting about the great campfire each 
guest was requested to tell his favor- 
ite story. A small prize was offered 
for the best tale. Fish roasts or 
melon parties could be easily car- 
ried out in the same manner. 

The passing of the old-fashioned 
“singing,’’ the ‘‘spelling bee’ and 
“debating society,’ has been noted 
with regret by many of us. A re- 
vival of these entertainments would 
mean much in the social life of 
many neighborhoods. 

The great difficulty with many 
hostesses who really incline to so- 
cial gatherings is the lack of suita- 
ble modes of entertaining. I am 
giving here a few suggestions for 
evening entertainments. 

A Peanut Party.—On little tables 
which will seat four persons are 
placed trays holding unshelled pea- 
nuts, which the guests are to spear 
with long hatpins provided for the 
Purpose. Score cards record the 
most skillful and least successful of 
the contestants. The tables are 
numbered and the successful couple 
progress at the close of each contest. 
The lead table rings a bell for the 
opening of each contest and again 
when the peanuts have been speared. 
The left hand can not be used in 
spearing the peanuts and they can 
only be removed from the pin by 
rubbing against the tray or some 
part of the clothing. Prizes are 
given for the largest and smallest 
scores made throughout the evening. 

May Party.—The month of May 
‘s an appropriate time for this party, 
vhen the decorations and refresh- 
nents may have a spring flavor, but 
it will be enjoyable at any season. 
Lists are passed among the guests, 


the answers all to begin with ‘‘ma.” 
By consulting a dictionary this list 
may be added to almost indefinitely. 
Here are a few suggestions: 


A field crop—maize. 
Builders—masons. 
Perhaps—maybe. 





“As if,” she said, 


When she ceased speaking, 





A SAGE ON SUPERFLUITIES. 


A LADY, who was also a philanthropist, crossed the Rus- 

sian frontier to visit Tolstoi, and, ushered into his pres- 
ence, she uttered the usual conventional greetings and ex- 
clamations, while the sage eyed her abstractedly and silently. 
“as if he were quietly turning back the 
top of my head and looking at the thoughts inside.”’ 


the time, fashionable sleeve, and said, sweetly : 

“‘Why do you wrap so much cloth on your arms ? 
ripped it off, it would make a nice frock for a little girl’’”’— 
From “‘The Human Way,” by Louise Collier Wilcox. 


he touched her large and, at 


If you 








A historic ship—Mayflower. 
A ship’s officer—mate. 

A young girl—maid. 

Her mother—matron. 

To injure—maim. 

A tree—maple. 

An army officer—majo:. 

A city official—mayor. 
Madness—mania. 


A unique party was given not 
long ago by a clever hostess, which 
was carried out in this way. Guests 
were paired off and told to converse 
for five minutes. Half the number 
were taken into another room given 
pencils and told to describe the per- 
son with whom he has conversed by 
filling out various blanks containing 
items as complexion, height, weight, 
color of eyes, hair, shape of nose, 
mouth, ear, disposition and striking 
characteristics, all signed names. 
The cards were numbered and the 
hostess read the description aloud, 
while the described guests gave the 
names of those described. The per- 
son guessing most persons received 
a prize. 

A Traveling Party that was car- 
ried out with success, began with 
invitations to a ‘‘Personally Con- 
ducted Tour,’’ and the decorations 
of maps, charts, time tables, bag- 
gage checks, tickets, sign boards, all 
added to the success of the occasion. 
At the top of a “ticket”? are written 
certain items found on railroad tick- 
ets, such as personal description, 
‘non-transferable’ with a coupon 
“good for one lunch,’”’ ete. The tick- 
et is filled out with items which are 
to be answered with the name of a 
city. The following may be easily 
increased if desired. 

An improved Noah’s boat—New- 
ark. 

A city whose aim is go—Chicago. 

A great engineering feat—Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

A place for lingerers—Tarrytown. 

A surgical feat—Lansing. 

A deceased farmer—Cincinnati. 

A musical encore—Sing Sing. 

A farm product and an enclosure 
—Cornwall. 





CANNING TOMATOES. 


To those who possess home can- 
ners, the subject of canning to- 
matoes is not of interest, as the di- 
rections come with the canners. But 
there are thousands of farm women 
who have to stick to the glass fruit 
jars, the cook stove and a few rows 
of tomatoes in the vegetable garden. 
For these, and the beginners in 
housekeeping, the subject is of much 
importance. I can a great many 
tomatoes, never lose a can, and when 
opened the tomatees look almost as 
fresh (and taste delicious) as when 
they were gathered from the vines. 

I gather them when just firm ripe, 
wash ther ‘n cold water, then pour 
boiling water over to peel them. The 
hard substance at the stem end I 
cut out, and leave them as near 
whole as I can. I fold a thick cloth 
and place in a vessel on the back of | 
the stove; then fill with cold water 
in which T set the cans I intend to 
fill. They become gradually heated,) 





and do not break when the boiling 
tomatoes are poured into them. I 
put the tomatoes in a large granite 
pan, without any water, because they 
will form their own juice. When 
they have boiled about 10 or 12 min- 
utes, I pour them into the jars with 
a teacup or tin dipper, working as 
rapidly as I can in order to keep the 
heat in the jar. When it is level 
full, I wipe off clean with a dry cloth, 
put the rubber on, and screw the 
top on as tightly as I can. 

I then lift the jars off the stove, 
set them on their tops on a table. If 
a particle of juice runs out, the work 
will have to be done over, and as 
rapidly as possible, because the to- 
matoes should not be left in the 
cooking pan any longer than it takes 
to bring them to the boiling point at 
the second cooking. 

Tomatoes put up in this way re- 
tain their flavor and will keep in- 
definitely. 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 


BAKED BEANS. 


Soak 1 quart of white Navy beans 
over night. In the morning drain 
and cover with fresh water, heat 
slowly, keeping the water below the 
boiling point until the skins will! 
burst. Drain the beans. Scald %4 
pound of salt pork, rind and all. Put 
the beans in the baking dish and 
bury the pork in the beans, leaving 
the rinds exposed. Mix 1 tablespoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon molasses, 3 table- 
spoons of sugar with 1 cup of boiling 
water, and pour over the beans. Then 
add more boiling water to cover the 
beans. Cover the crock or dish, put 
in the oven and bake slowly for 6 or 
8 hours, uncovering the last hour of 
the cooking, that the rind may be- 
come brown and crisp. Add water 
as needed. A 5-pound lard pail has 
been found to make a good substitute 
for the New England bean crock. 

The ironing day gives an opportu- 
nity for the long baking of the beans, 
while the oven door may be left open 
to insure slow cooking. 1% teaspoon 
of mustard may be added to the sea- 
soning. 








CTY "Ct 
False Economy. 


Never wear worn-out, soiled, gar- 
ments, thinking any old thing is 
good enough to work in at home. 
Have neat, wash-fabric house dress- 
es, and suitable aprons; wear your 
hair as carefully arranged as if you 
were going to dine out, every day. It 
never pays to economize in time or 
money when personal appearance is 
at stake. We owe it to our fellow- 
men to look our best at all times, 
and under all circumstances. Men, 
too, will do well to keep well groom- 
ed, even though no one is to see them 
but the home folks. It pays to look 
our best. SINCERE. 





“Since reading your. article on 
patent medicine,’’ writes a North 
Carolina reader, ‘I never expect as 
long as I live to let another drop 
of patent medicine pass my lips. 
Again and again let me congratulate 
you.”’ 





August is Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette month. Have you sent a 
club? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


reaches 1,300,000 homes that believe in it and its 
advertisements. 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


ve tmported roller chains, sprockets and 
a tals; New Departure Coaster Brakesand 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipmentand many advanced rer 5 peo 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 
FACTORY PRICES "37°: 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 


b me dels from ae - ah few good second- 
= nd machine 


(0 DAYS’ FREE TRIA on ape 


proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U 
without acentin advance. DONOT BU ¥ 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from a@styone at 
Bim ry price until you get our big new catalog 
a and special prices and a marvelous new 
Tif A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
RES < Coaster Brake RearWheels, lamps, 
s, and sundries ka/f usual prices. 
foe r a nts ie where are co ining money selling our 


ycles, tires and sundries. Write today, 
MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. G 232° CHICAGO 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price. 
These; are high grade goods. Send Fy order 
direct to Factory, or through your 8. B 

Yours we 
hee’ S. B. 
Ranford, is c. 


NOATH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 


6% 6% —6% 


Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 

Bonds of small or large denomina- 

O tion for sale. Prompt payment of 

principal and interest GUARAN- 

TEED by Trust Company 

with $125,000.00 cash capital. Loans re- 

present not ove one-half value first class, 

well located properties. Especially desir- 

able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 

tive investors, Redeemable upon demand of holder. 

Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 


North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 


%o 6% 6% 
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Absolutely Sanitary 


Only the highest grade material used in its construction. 


ROYAL MATRESSES give solid comfort and last longer. 
have been using our mattresses and are satisfied. 
Royal grows in popularity. Refuse substitutes. 


60 days free trial 
Thousands of people 

25 years in business and cur 
If your dealer does not hancle 


ROYAL MATTRESSES, advise us and we will request nearest agent to quote 


you prices and ship to you. 


ROYAL AND BORDEN 


Reliable Manufacturers 


2: Gel’sbers, N.C. 


for twenty-five years. 
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4 i RW BB p Fal ky 4 
disputes between le their patrons, 
case of actually fraudulent dealing, we wil make good to the 
as we have just indicated. of this 
tee is that for loss reported to us wi one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and that the 
subscriber must say when writing each ad =r 


am 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, w! 
pedi ‘toes the reliability of all advertising that it carries.” 
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One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscriptions, one new subscriber and one old 
eubscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


A Word in Parting. 











To the Readers of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette: 

I am now off on my promised tour of the world 
for you, and though absent from the office, it is 
my aim to be as active in your service during my 
next five or six months of travel as I should be 
if I were right at home among our Southern farm- 
ers. 

No one else in human history, so far as I know, 
has ever made a trip around the world as the 
special ambassador and representative of our 
Southern farmer folk, and because I shall go with 
a different viewpoint from other travelers, even if 
for no other reason, I should be able to report 
some strange, interesting, and useful things which 
other men have failed to report. The Chinese, 
for example, have been farming in the same 
provinces for forty centuries, and their land, 
where the best methods have been practiced, is 
probably as fertile as it was in the time of Isaiah. 
We should be able to learn some interesting 
things from people who can support a family on 
three or four acres of land—and we should also 
be able to get profit from some of their mistakes, 
the destruction of the forests, for example, which 
has made deserts of vast areas once as fertile as 
gardens. 

I shall also be interested, of course, not only in 
everything bearing on Southern agriculture, but 
also in everything else bearing on the development 
of the South: our manufactures, our race prob- 
lem, conservation of resources, our moral and re- 
ligious standards, etc., etc.,—first of all, the 
things of practical value to our Southern farmers 
and to Southerners generally, and then the things 
of universal human interest: the wonders and 
beauties of the strange, old lands, the habits and 
customs of these unfamiliar peoples, all the odd 
incidents of a tour that circles the globe: Japan, 
a nation whose history stretches back until it is 
lost in the twilight zone of fairies and demi-gods, 
but which has been absolutely made over within 
the memory of men now living; China, the Celes- 
tial Empire, older than Japan, and now promising 
to duplicate Japan’s own marvelous awakening; 
India, land of the mystic and the Mogul; Palestine, 
the land of Abraham and Joseph, Moses and David 
and Solomon and Isaiah, home of our Master, His 
disciples and apostles; Egypt, whose pyramids did 
indeed look down with the calm of forty centuries 

upon Napoleon’s men, and will look down on oth- 
er men forty centuries hence when on the far 





horizon of our time Napoleon will then seem hard- 
ly more modern than Charlemagne or Cesar. 

To make this trip has long been an ambition 
of mine, and I am glad that I am now associated 
with such a staff that all the agricultural features 
of the paper will be kept unsurpassed in my ab- 
sence. In fact, The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette now represents the labors of so many men 
in so many different lines that no one man can 
claim credit for its achievements. Dr. Butler, 
my immediate co-laborer, probably puts more in- 
formation to the square inch in his articles than 
any other agricultural writer in America, and is 
probably the foremost Southern authority on live 
stock subjects; Professor Massey for a generation 
has been looked up to as the South’s first author- 
ity on field crops and horticulture; Mr. Miller, 
coming directly from a Southern farm to The Pro- 
gressive and Gazette office, as I did myself, com- 
bines unusual scientific knowledge with practical 
field experience and literary skill,_and then there 
is Mr. French, who is at once one of the best farm- 
ers and one of the best writers in the country; 
Mrs. Stevens, who has revolutionized our Woman’s 
Page; Dr. Barrow and Professor Duggar, our Ca- 
pable field editors, and hundreds of contributors 
among our farmer readers and their wives. 

I know that our staff and correspondents will 
know no let-up in their labors, and I hope that 
our subscribers will make an extra effort to double 
our subscription list in my absence. I am taking 
the trip for my readers—I should not go, and 
could not afford to go, if it were a merely personal 
trip,— and I should like for as many as possible 
to get whatever benefit there may be in it. I 
hope it will not be thought purely selfish or com- 
mercial if IT make this parting request of all our 
readers: 





Please let every reader send the management 
at least one new subscriber during my absence. 
When I get back I hope to find that no reader 
has forgotten this request, and in the meantime, 
I hope my tour will have proved of value to every 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette home, and that 
I shall return better equipped to serve my people. 
Sincerely, CLARENCE POE. 





Attend The Fairs. 


OW IS THE TIME to begin planning to at- 
tend the fairs this fall. A trip to the State 
Fair, or to some other large fair nearer 
home, is usually well worth the expense of time 
and money. If the farmer goes for education or to 
learn he will never fail to feel repaid, but if he 
goes merely for entertainment or amusement the 
time and money will be largely wasted. Better 
amusements can be found nearer home at less 
expense. But the fair properly studied should be 
a source of instruction. Too frequently the man- 
agers of our Southern fairs lose sight of the edu- 
cational features and go to extremes in supplying, 
in many cases, none too clean amusements. More 
of an educational feature should be made of the 
judging of agricultural exhibits and the live 
stock. A good judge may make his work highly 
instructive by stating his reasons for his awards. 
By all means arrange to go to some good fair 
this fall and use it as a means of obtaining more 
information. 





Two farmers met the other day. Said Farmer 
No. 1: ‘‘No, I am not going to the institute. I 
went two years ago and they told me to cultivate 
my corn shallow, and I tried it and didn’t make 
half a crop.” ‘On the other hand,” replied Far- 
mer No. 2, “I have been cultivating my corn shal- 
low and I can show you on my farm ridge-furrow 
corn that won’t make twenty bushels to the acre 
while level cultured will make sixty.’’ Farmer No. 
1 was one who jumps at conclusions regardless 
of peculiar circumstances that may or may not 
make a first test a success, while Farmer No. 2 
tries out a thing and learns to do it in the right 
way. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 


Raise Your Own Feed or Buy Materials 
and Mix it Yourself. 





UR SOUTHERN farmers are spending mil- 
lions and millions for concentrated feed- 
ing stuffs-—not only corn, oats, and cotton- 
seed meal, but are paying $25 to $30 a ton for 
unnufhbered tons of mixed feed that could be 
mixed at a great saving at home. We ought to 
raising these feeds on the farms instead of buy- 
ing them; but if we will not raise them, why pay 
¢5 to $10 a ton more for a mixed feed than it will 
cost us to buy good materials and mix it our- 
selves? There is nothing gained in buying these 
mixed feeds. Any man can mix them himself 
much cheaper than he can pay the commercial 
dealers in feeding stuffs to mix them for him. 
For instance, a ton of feed containing 800 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 800 pounds corn, 200 pounds 
wheat bran, and 200 pounds of cottonseed hulls 
can be bought and mixed by any farmer for from 
$27 to $30 a ton. We were recently asked what 
advantage there would be in mixing these feeds 
ourselves if a ton costs as much as $30; about the 
average price of the mixed feeds on the market? 
The advantage is a large one, for the simple rea- 
son that such a feed would be worth at least 25 
per cent more than most of the mixed feeds on 
the market that are sold for $28 to $30 a ton. 
For instance, such a feed would analyze about as 
follows: 
PPO: 6256 3:4.5 8.0 ee OS 23.00 per cent. 
CPUS HDEL «5 scence a ees 8.65 per cent. 
Nitrogen free extract...46.33 per cent. 
Fats (ether extract)... 7.86 per cent. 

We would not usually advise using the 200 
pounds of cottonseed hulls, as in this sample, at 
the present price of hulls, nor would we buy 
Wheat bran at the prices generally paid; but if 
our people will buy such feeds instead of raising 
as good, or better, at one-quarter, or half, the 
cost, we wish to show that they can buy the feeds 
and mix them much more economically, consider- 
ing the quality of the feeds they will obtain. For 
instance, we find a feed on the market, and sell- 
ing for $1.75 a hundred, or at the rate of $35 a 
ton, which has the following guaranteed analysis: 

| i 1s) rr 14.50 per cent. 
CQLuGG-BDEL SsGscesee 3 10.00 per cent. 
Nitrogen free extract ..50.50 per cent. 
PUREE cok, toon tas 2,505 oreraen tne tele 4.50 per cent. 

While this feed is a little better than our sam- 
ple in carbohydrates (crude fiber and nitrogen 
tree extract), it is more than enough poorer in 
fats to balance its advantage in carbohyrates and 
contains less than two-thirds as much protein as 
the sample we mixed from well-known feeds at 
hand. If we wished a feed approximately equal 
to, or a little better than the ready-mixed feed re- 
fered to, it could be obtained from about— 


Cottonseed meéal) ss 6ocscsi es 400 lbs 
BRIGG: DOUG: 5-5 aia lb. 6%: oes acoceselae 400 lbs. 
MSOU. 35.65 ees eatewah «6 es we ee 900 lbs. 
Cottonseed hulls ............ 300 lbs 


This mixture would be a little higher in pro- 
tein, fats, and nitrogen free extract, and approxi- 
mately the same in crude fiber. This mixture 
would not cost over $1.25 a hundred, or $25 a 
ton, the farmer saving $10 a ton by doing his own 
mixing. 

But why buy such mixed.feed at all? The ab- 
surdity of such a procedure will be apparent when 
we compare the composition of the mixed feed we 
found selling for $35 a ton with a ton of cowpea 
hay as follows: 

Crude Nit. free 


Protein. _fiher. Ext. Fats 

Lbs Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Ton mixed feed 290 200 1,010 90 
Ton cowpea hay 332 402 844 44 


The ton of peavine hay contains more protein, 
but less nitrogen free extract and fats than the 
high-priced mixed feed; but the feeding value is 
not far different. The larger amount of crude 
fiber in the peavine hay makes it less suitable for 
feeding a heavy ration; that is, it is more bulky; 
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put cowpea hay can be produced for one-fourth 
what is charged for the mixed concentrated feed- 


ing stuffs and is about as good. In most sections 
these mixed feeds are purchased only by those 
living in the towns and Cities, but it is astonish- 
ing the amount of ready-mixed feeding stuffs that 
are bought by farmers in some sections of the 


South. 





Editorial Gleav ir gs 


E HAVE awarded the prize of $2.50 we of- 
W fered for the best report of a system of 
home water-works to Mr. C. H. Wolfe, of 


Charlotte, N. C. We only wish that we could give 
a prize to every reader who contributed, for we 





certainly had a splendid lot of reports. Some of 
them came in late and have not yet been publish- 
ed, but we shall keep dropping in one now and 
then, just to remind those who are doing without 
water in their homes that they, too, can have this 
greatest of all conveniences on the farm. 
& 
While the Government in this country allows 


the most vicious quacks and fakirs to prey upon 
the lives and vitality the people, it is interesting 
to contrast the alertness of many European gov- 
ernments in matters of public health. Speaking 
of Germany, Dr. Frederick C. Lowe writes in the 
May Outlook: 


“Education is compulsory for 


both sexes from six to fourteen. The incoming 
school child is examined by a physician. If any 
infirmity exists, the parents are advised of it and 
the child is so trained as to eliminate the disease. 
If it is of a more serious nature, or the child 
cannot receive the proper treatment at home, he 
is sent to a woods school in the country, where 
he is especially cared for in mind and in body. 
Exercise is compulsory in the school gymnasiums 
and the play-grounds, in the swimming tanks, and 
in the long walks which the pupils take with the 
teacher in the surrounding country. These ex- 
ercises are continued during the vacation periods, 
the school authorities bearing the cost of the 
transportation.”’ 
Me 

Mr. J. T. Honeyeut writes us warning against 
the traveling agents who sell sewing machines, 
hand organs, flashy books filled with poor reading 
matter, patent churns, and so on, at two or three 
times what they are worth. 


His warning is worth 
heeding, too. 


We have said before, and we re- 
peat it, that you can get all these things cheaper 
from your local merchant, or from the big mail- 


order houses, 


than from 


the traveling agent. 
Then the merchant is reliable, and you can Zo 
back to him if the goods are not as represented, 


while you are not likely ever to hear of the 


agent again. Let these smooth-tongued travelers 
and their “cheap”? goods alone. 
& 

Says the Springfield (Mass.) Republican: ‘There 
is no excuse for cholera except filth, and filth ‘s 
no credit to modern civilized country. Twenty 
thousand cholera cases in Russia, reported within 
a week, raise the question whether that country 
is either modern or civilized.” Let us look at 
it another way: In the United States over 10,000 
people die of typhoid every year. There is nu ex- 
cuse for typhoid except filth, and filth is no credit 
to a modern civilized country. Are we so perfect- 
ly civilized ourselves that we have time to spend 
criticising other countries? 

oe 

The cattle ticks are disappearing wherever work 
is being done to eradicate them—man’s brain is 
larger than the tick’s, and consequently when man 
wes his brain against the tick’s the latter go. If 
all men used their brains more, the tick question 
would soon be solved. 

ai 


: Corn shuckings” as a means to social ends are 
dc , aa = . 5 

; omed. They were at one time in vogue from 
“anada to the Gulf, but not even the sentiment 


al -omane a 
and romance which surround these old-time so- 


cial gatherings can save the practice of shucking 
corn by hand from disuse. Hand labor is too ex- 
pensive, the machine must take its place, and as 
conditions change customs must also change. 
“Corn shuckings’” with all the sentiment and ro- 
mance with which they can be surrounded are now 
but blessed memories of a dead past. 
& 

On page 12 we are publishing the program 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention 
at the A. & M. College, West Raleigh, next week. 
There should be at least 1,000 farmers at this 
meeting. The man who goes and doesn’t enjoy 
the convention will be a queer fellow, indeed; 
and he is either an exceedingly good or a very poor 
farmer who can’t get enough benefit out of a 


meeting of this kind to pay him for his attend- 
ance. 


Catawba (N. C.) County commissioners have 
appropriated $250 to aid in the Demonstration 
Work in that county. Catawba is one of the most 
progressive counties in the State, and here again 
sets a good example for other counties to follow. 





This Week's Features. 


E HAVE a sort of notion all to ourselves 

W that our readers will be most interested 

; this week in Mr. Poe’s parting message 
and in the different announcements of the liberal 
prizes we are offering for new subscribers. You 
see we ‘‘are jist obleeged”’ to have these subscrib- 
ers, and it is up to you to help us get them, be- 
cause we feel—if you will permit us to say so— 
that they need us just as much as we need them. 
So, when you bring them into the Family you are 
doing a good thing all around. We are planning 
for them and for you—but wait till next week 
when we are going to have some announcements 
that will fairly make your mouth water. No 
Southern paper has ever been able to offer any- 
thing like the splendid feast of good things— 
things that nourish as well as please the palate— 
for farmers who are hungering to do better farm- 
ing and make more money that we are now pre- 
paring for our readers. 

Still there are some other things you can not 
afford to miss. We should not like for any reader 
to skip that splendid little preachment of Mr. 
French’s on page four, nor those letters in ‘All 
Around the Farm” on page five. Then there is 
that list of Farmers’ Bulletins—you want to save 
that, even if you are not saving every issue in a 
neat file as you should be doing. Professor Mas- 
sey’s interesting account of his trip through Dela- 
ware and Maryland gives a glimpse of good farm- 
ing. Isn’t it a great thing to make a country so 
that the people who pass through it will look 
out of the car windows and think that they would 
like to live there? One sees such sections as he 
is traveling, and then he will come to others in 
which he is thankful he doesn’t have to stop. 
The cotton country can be made just as attractive 
as the region Professor Massey saw; but it can 
not be made so without good farming. On the 
live stock pages there is not only Dr. Butler’s pa- 
per telling how to kill the cattle ticks, but a 
story, full of suggestion, of how a South Carolina 
farmer has made money feeding beef cattle. 

Our garden and poultry pages will repay study, 
too; and there is information of value to both old 
and young in Mrs. Stevens’ article on 
Amusements.”’ 

Lastly, let us commend to your consider- 
ation that one sentence on page two: “The South 
will never be rich while your folks rent out their 
lands to ignorant negroes, to be abused and 
worn-out.’””’ We must either work out a better 


system of tenantry or get rid of the tenant system 
altogether. 


“Home 





A Thought for the Week. 


very moment, and these ideals relate to con- 

structive work in the future. The South 
must do its full share in realizing it, and from 
now on it must participate in full in the soiution 
of all the national problems. All of us alike 
must turn to the special problems of this age 
with the courage that our fathers showed in those 
heroic days to which we look back with mournful 
pride.—Theodore Roosevelt, in a ‘etter written 
August 16. 


[Nr NATION is thrilling with ideals at this 
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“What’s The News?” 




















ECISIVE VICTORIES of the ‘‘Insurgent’”’ Re- 
Dp publicans in California and Nebraska have 


probably attracted more attention than any 
other happenings of the past week. In California 
they nominated H. J. Johnson for Governor by 
30,000 plurality, defeated two ‘‘stand-pat’’ Con- 
gressmen for re-nomination and secured the en- 


dorsement of their candidate, Jno. D. Works, for 


United States Senator. In Nebraska Senator Bur- 
kett, who belongs to that class described as “In- 
surgents at home and regulars in Washington,” 
won out, but two ‘‘regular’’ Congressmen were 
beaten. It seems to be conceded that Mr. Can- 
non’s defeat as Speaker of the House is certain. 
President Taft is reported to be against him, and 
Congressman Longworth has come out in open op- 
position. 
* * * 

The longer the investigation of Indian affairs in 
Oklahoma continues the more evident it becomes 
that Senator Gore performed a great public service 
by starting it. There is no evidence to connect eith- 
er Vice President Sherman or Senator Curtis with 
these scandals; but it is very evident that the In- 
dians would have been cheated out of millions of 
dollars by McMurray and his associates, and that 
the whole method of dealing with these Indian 
lands is radically wrong. It was because the In- 
dians grew tired of what they regarded as the 
unnecessary interference of the Government that 
they signed the contracts by which the crowd now 
under investigation hoped to gain millions. 


zs 2 8 


The New York Evening Post which has always 
opposed Mr. Bryan, has this to say of his recent 
defeat in the Nebraska Convention: 

“No defeat ever became Mr. Bryan better 
than the one he has just suffered in Nebras- 
ka. At the risk of his political life he stood 
for what he believed to be a moral issue— 
the county-option system of controlling the 
liquor traffic—and the party which had for 
twenty years accepted his leadership in all 
his successive vagaries, now repudiates it. 

, Of the effect on his political for- 

tunes, he was perfectly well aware, yet he 

played the part of a man without flinching.” 
* * * 

Senator Bristow, of Kansas, charged in a speech, 
that Senator Aldrich, by virtue of his interest in 
the Rubber Trust, profited directly by the increase 
in the duties on rubber. Mr. Aldrich replied that 
his interests were only in crude rubber, which 
comes in free, but his connection with the manu- 
facturers is so close that there is at least a strong 
suspicion that Bristow was right. It is one more 
evidence that the present way of adjusting the 
tariff is not the right one. 


The Democratic members of the Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the increased cost of living 
have made their report. They ‘attribute the high 
prices largely to the tariff. ‘ 

* * @ 


The Democrats in Nebraska nominated James 
C. Dahlman for Governor over Governor Shallen- 
berger, and endorsed Congressman Hitchcock for 
United States Senator. 

*_ * * 


President Taft is out in a letter disclaiming all 
responsibility for the selection of Vice President 
Sherman instead of Mr. Roosevelt as temporary 
chairman of the New York Republican Conven- 
tion. 

ss * # 

The revolutionists seem to have won a complete 
victory in Nicaraugua. President Madriz has left 
the country. It is reported that some Americans 
are in danger. 

* * & 

Early returns from the Georgia primaries in- 
dicate the nomination of Hoke Smith for Gover- 
nor and the defeat of Congressmen Livingston and 
Howard. 

* + € 

Forest fires in Idaho and Montana are doing 
millions of dollars of damage. The loss of life is 
known to be over 100, and may be much greater. 

** * 

Japan has formally annexed Korea, which has 
really been a subject country since the Russo- 
Japanese War. 


* * & 
Among recent deaths are those of President 
Montt, of Chile, and Robert Treat Paine, the Pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society. 
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HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams test’ 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. ogg and Guts by 
grandson of Premier leeen 
. Proprietor. 


Shropshire Ram ‘sae 


Three years old, sound, and a good 
breeder. Sold to prevent inbreeding. 
Registered. Price $25, f. 0. b. A good one. 


A. L. FRENCH, - Byrdville, Va. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runner “ort - greatest laying 
fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 

Ss. H STANBERY ‘& SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - - - - = Tennessee. 








Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The best. Orders booked for Berkshire Pigs, 
Oct delivery, $6.00 each. all registered. 4 Collie 
Female Pups from driving stock. Can furnish 
400 to 600 good feeding Steers for Oct. delivery. 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Chickens, $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all stock. 


W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 
We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE. notchers of 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


At all times. A fine lot of brood mares, fillies and 
yourg stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & £0, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 


Berkshire and Duroc Swine 


Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 
I offer D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, N.C., Hillsbeso Road, Near Fair Grounds. 


Red Polled Bull and Cow For Sale 


Three and a half years old, registered. For prices 
and other information, apply to 


GEO. T. PATE, - - 


Southern Hog B and Stock 


Farms pron 4 an ee 
Poland China Hogs and Pigs 


A fine lot of 


Gibson, N.C. 


Tennessee. 





From prize winning sires and dams. 
bred Gilts and Spring Gilts for sale. 
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HORSE FEED 

Cotton farmers make cot- 
ton; some say they should 
also grow corn and oats for 
their stock. Sometimes 
there is a hitch in this pro- 
gram, and itis necessary to 
buy feed fc r the mule that 
nrakes the cotton. 

Some people do not know 
that the cotton field grows 
a good feed for all kinds of 
stock. Most of us know 
about meal and hulls for 
cows, but how about horses 
and mules? Hulls do not 
rank high for this purg ose, 
cn account of the bulkiness. 
Meal is too rich; but it is 
possible to compound a per- 
fect ration for the horse 
and mule, by combining cot- 
ton seed meal with other 
good things, like corn, rice 
bran and molasses, 

Such a feed is 


SCOCOTES 


Exactly like natural osts 
in composition, and cheap- 
er in price. 








Made by 
THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY. 


’Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 


iest Plan—The 


ble for Two or Three Cattle. 


By Tait 

N OUR LAST article we discuss- 
| ed the eradicating of ticks from 

pastures by means of the star- 
vation method, or the taking of the 
cattle, horses and mules out of the 
pastures for sufficient time—4 to 8 


months—to cause the death of the 
ticks by starvation. When cattle are 
returned to these pastures’ they 


must be free of ticks or all the work 
will be lost. While it is not a very 
difficult task to entirely free cattle 
from ticks, this is the point where 
many fail to complete the results 
aimed at. 

There are about three general 
methods by which the cattle may be 
freed of ticks before putting them 


onto pastures that have been 

cleaned. 

Three Methods of Killing Ticks. 
1. The cattle may be dipped and 

run in a clean lot for a week or ten 


days and then re-dipped, when it 
will be safe to put them on the clean 
pastures. If all the large ticks are 
first removed and the cattle then 
dipped one dipping will be reason- 
ably safe. We shall discuss the dip- 
ping question more thorougbly later. 
2. The large ticks may be remov- 
ed, the cattle greased, or washed 
with the arsenical dip, run in a clean 
lot for a week and then greased or 
washed again, when, if the work has 
been done thoroughly, it will be 
safe to put the cattle on the clean 
pastures. 
3. The third method of freeing 
the cattle of ticks is based on the 
time it takes the eggs to hatch and 
the length of time the ticks remain 
on cattle. It will be remembered 
that it was stated that the eggs re- 
quire from 18 to 20 days to hatch, 
under summer conditions. that 
while the ticks sometimes remain 
on cattle as Icng as 60 days, they 
rarely iemain on longer than 40 
days and in summer not usually 
longer than from 28 to 30 days. 
With these facts in mind it will 
be easy to understand that if the 
cattle are put in a clean lot and kept 
there for 17 or 18 days and then 
taken to another clean lot and kept 
for the same length of time they 
will be free of ticks. They will not 
have been kept long enough in 
either lot for the ticks to drop off, 
lay eggs and young ticks hatch and 
‘get on the cattle, but they have 
been in the lots 34 to 36 days which, 
in summer, is long enough for all 
the ticks to have matured and drop- 
ped off. 
Lela teaat oubineme method of 


ana 


THE CATTLE TICK. 


Methods of Killing the Ticks on the Cattle—Dipping the Eas- 
Two-Lot Method—Hand 


Applications Practica- 


Butler. 


freeing the cattle is to dip them, but 
one dipping is not certain to kill all 
the ticks although it is usually ef- 
fective. 

If hand applications are made it 
is necessary to do the work with ex- 
treme care and repeat it in a week 
or ten days to insure the destruction 
of all the ticks. 


Hand Applications. 


It is not practicable to eradicate 
ticks from pastures while the cattle 
are running on them, by hand ap- 
plications unless the herds are small. 
With even as many as ten head the 
amount of work required to make 
applications by hand, to all the ani- 
mals, every two or three weeks, for 
three to five months, is so great as 
to make this one of the hardest 
methods of tick eradication. More- 
over, few men will do the work with 
sufficient thoroughness and regulari- 
ty to make it a success; for it must 
be remembered that if one large 
mature tick is allowed to drop off 
the cattle while in the pasture a 
large part of the work previously 
done is lost. With only a few cattle, 
by exercising considerable care in 
making the hand applications, it is 
entirely practicable to clean a pas- 
ture by this method and still allow 
the cattle to continue running in the 
pasture. 

The materials used for applying 
to the cattle have generally been 
some sort of grease or heavy oil. In 
our early work we used 1 gallon of 
kerosene, 3 gallons of crude cotton- 
seed oil, % pound of sulphur and 1 
pint of tar. The cost of the cotton- 
seed oil, however, is now too great 
and it has been found that Beau- 
Mmoit crude petroleum or an emul- 
sion of this crude petroleum is much 
cheaper and equally satisfactory. 

For hand applications, or for 
spraying, we believe the emulsion 
preferable to the crude oil because 
the latter does too great injury to 
the cattle. 


How to Make the Crude Oil Emulsion 


The following are the directions 
given in the Farmers’ Builetin, No. 
378, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, for making the emulsion: 

Hard soap, 1 tb. 

Soft or freestone water, 1 gallon. 

Begumont crude petroleum, 4 gals. 

THIs makes 5 gallons of an 80 per 
cent stock emulsion and when ready 
for use should be diluted with 3 
parts of soft water to 1 part of the 
stock emulsion. 

In preparing the emulsion the soap 





should be shaved up and placeq ina 
kettle containing the required 
amount of water. The water should 
be brought to a boil and stirred un- 
til the soap is entirely dissolved. 
fnough water should be added to 
make up for the loss by evaporation 
during this process. The mixing of 
this. soap solution and the oj] May 
be done by pumping through a pump 
or by pouring the oil into a barrel 
containing the soap solution with as 
much force as possible and stirring 
with a paddle. Dipping up the mix. 
ture and pouring it back into the 
barrel also helps in mixing. If made 
properly, this stock emulsion is per- 
manent and will keep indefinitely. 

An 80 per stock solution is on the 


market and may be bought if one 
wishes to save time and labor. This 
emulsion may be applied by hand 


with a stiff scrubbing brush or with 
a spray pump supplemented by a 
free use of the brush. 





No colt can eat enough grass hay 
and corn to make the bone and mus- 
cle his inheritance entitles him to, 
To make size—bone and muscle— 
the colt needs more protein than 
corn and corn fodder or grass hay 
contain. It matters not how much 
of these feeds be given, the average 
colt can not digest enough of them 
to supply the bone- and muscle-mak- 
ing materials required. Live stock 
fail to grow as large in the South as 
elsewhere simply for a lack of suffi- 
cient feed of the right sort. 





Our vcnonabacaesie are saben 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE BOAR 


Mason of Strines 21st, a. Mason of 
Baltimore 2nd. Dam, Elmwood’s Beauty 2nd. 
An outstanding Herd _— arey a 
Ibs. Fine condition. : ; : 
W. B. MEARES, BFLVIDERE. FARM, 
LINWOOD, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 








to-day for es on jacks, 
jennets. — A large 
lot to select from, 

JOE. E. WRIGHT, Junorion Ory, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 

H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent x at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


















































Lee’s Premier 3rd, Costing $1100.00. 


—AT 


PUBLIC SALE of REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 





DURING the Farmers’ Congrers we will sell at 

Public Sale 15 daughters of Lees Premier 3rd 
112763, our $1,100 Boar; by Premier Longfellow. 10 
Sows, bred to Lee’s Premier 3rd. 5 Sows by him, 
bred tov Selwyn’s Lee’s Premier 3rd 133771, the 
greatest son of Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 15 
young Herd Boars by Lees Premier 3rd 112763, 
ready for service. Farmers and Stockmen, this 
is your opportunity to buy sons and daughters of 
the best herd of Berkshires in the South, at your 
own price. Now is the time, hogs never were as 
high and as profitable for the farmer to raise, and 
they are going to be higher. Catalogue ready by 
August 20th. For information, address 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 


SELWYN FARM, CHARLOTTE, N. C., SEPT. 8, 1910 














One of Lee’s Premier 8rd 11 months old Daughters. 
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TIMELY TOPICS FOR STOCKMEN. 


apart from furnishing succu- 
lent feed, at the least cost, dur- 
ing the winter months. It will pay 
the average dairyman to keep silage 
for supplementing the pastures dur- 
ing dry spells when pastures become 


short and dried up. 
* * * 


fi f} SILO HAS a very great value 


The churns that get butter in from 
8 to 10 minutes are a delusion and 
a snare. There is too great a loss 
of butter fat and butter of quality 
is out of the question. 
* * *€ 
If the butter comes in less than 
30 minutes of churning, the temper- 
ature is probably too high and there 
is a loss of butter fat in the butter- 
milk and the quality of the butter 
is not so good. 
* * ® 
North Carolina is certainly mak- 
ing progress. Mr. J. A. Conover 
tells us that he has been asked for 
assistance or advice in the building 
of over 40 silos this year. And that 
reminds us that if you are thinking 
of building one this year you haven’t 
a minute to lose. 
* * ® 
The temperature at which the 
cream should be churned will vary 
according to the character of the 
feed, the length of time the cows 
have been milking and other causes, 


but from 60 to 65 degrees may be 
regarded as generally about right. 
Why not use a thermometer, which 
can be bought for 40 or 50 cents? 
This is not beyond the reach of the 
farmer’s wife making a pound or two 
of butter a day. 


* * * 
Dairy cleanliness means some- 
thing more than _ kitchen clean- 


liness. To be clean from the dairy 
standpoint is te approach what the 
bacteriologist means by sterilization. 
The vessels must not only be well 
washed out with tepid water but 
must also be scalded out and dried 
in the sun. Do not use soap and a 





good washing powder or sal soda 
and a brush. Dishrags are gener- 
ally filthy and have no place in the 
dairy. ne: 

For many years to come the mule 
will remain the chief draft animal 
of the South. If this be true, then 
we should aim to produce the best 
mules. To do this, we must have 
heavier mares. We can not go above 
1,000 pounds in the jack and get 
good quality, but the same or less 
weight cannot be depended upon to 
produce high priced mules. We 
must, therefore, increase the size of 
our mares. To do this draft blood 
must be used. No others have suffi- 
cient size. 








CATTLE FEEDING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Some Feeders Make Money Fattening Beef Steers—The Great 
Obstacle is the Poor Quality of the Cattle to Be Had, and This 
is Largely Due to the Presence of the Cattle Tick. 





By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


were some 15,000 head of cat- 

tle fattened for the market in 
this State. While quite a variety of 
substances were used, yet the main 
feeds used were 
cottonseed meal 
and hulls. Much of 
this feeding was 
done without any 
previous knowl- 
edge either of how 
to select stock for 
this purpose or 
how to proportion 
the feeds, yet on 
PROF. D. N BARROW. the whole, nearly 
all are satisfied with their venture, 
and are preparing to repeat it on a 
larger scale this coming season. 

In many instances it is not possible 
to get accurate data from these feed- 
ers. Fortunately some few did keep 
these data. 


D URING THE PAST winter there 





One Man Who Made Money. 


Mr. B. F. Taylor purchased from 
western North Carolina 363 head of 
first- and second-grade steers cost- 
ing him a fraction over 3.11 cents a 
pound delivered. 
Cost of 363 head of steers $11,290.60 
Cost of 1,473 tons meal, 

and 5,126 tons hulls 

fed 6,000.49 


WOCEY CORE 6 occ eis "$17, 291.09 
On the credit side he had: 
By 362 head cattle sold 
@ 5.12 cents........ $18,557.50 
One hide sold ......... 19.61 
Total receipts ...... $18,577.11 
Leaving a profit of $1,286.02 for 
the lot, or $3.54 per head. In addi- 
tion to the clear profit received in 
money there were secured 2,252 tons 
of manure, or about 6.2 tons per 
head. 





had found by experience that he 
could make no money feeding scrub 
cattle, and he could not purchase in 
South Carolina the cattle he had to 
have to make his work profitable. In 
1907 he fed 167 head of poor scrub 
cattle, consisting of steers and cows 
purchased indiscriminately through- 
out the county with a net loss of 
$467.37. 

This experiment was repeated in 
1908 upon 208 head of the same kind 
of stock with another loss of $781- 
.28. In 1909, with 153 cattle of bet- 
ter grade, about 75 per cent of which 
were good grade steers, he made a 
profit of $81.63. 

But some may object that the price 
of cattle was so much better this year 
than formerly that this is not a fair 
comparison. On the other hand, we 
must bear in mind that in previous 
years the price of both meal and hulls 
was very much less, more than off- 


(Continued on page 683.) 
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SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


Warranted to grind ear corn in 
the shuck, and kafir corn in the 










also grind shelled corn, wheat, 
rye and other small grain. 


This No. 104 Mill is Especially 
Adapted to the Southern Farmers 


This mill is triple geared, has 
steel sweep which will not 


raill a he avy wel foams upon 
which the machine is mounted. 
Write for our new descriptive 
catalog. 24 styles and sizes. 


THE FOOS MFG. 0O., Box 227 Springricld, Ohie 


$9°° Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
= vanized Stock Tank made of 
#3 special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
P lastalifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog Pp 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same overtastig a material, 


Best f. , 
$3 HAY PRESS Veécanedein use "Son 





400 sold og - — ao 11 years 

we've madethem Shipped “- 
factory.* Write for booklet. ai eer Fae 
hast A TKINS HAY PRESS co., “Atlanta, Ga 











Continueus Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 





THE‘ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA 7MPLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 
ment Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 








The Improved Red 


Hay Press 





Ripper 












The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 













Simply taking into consideration 
the value of the plant food that this 
manure contained it was worth $3.54 
per ton, or nearly $22 per animal. 
While Mr. Taylor, then, only received 
a cash profit of $3.54 per animal, he 
actually has a profit of over $25 per 
head. Yes, even more when it is re- 
membered that the value of the act- 
ual plant food contained in a ton of 
manure is only a small measure of 
its value. Mr. Taylor would be short- 
sighted to sell this manure for $5 a 
ton, so, while there is no allowance 
made in the above table for the labor 
of feeding and caring for this stock, 
it is well covered by the potential 
value of the manure. 

Now there is nothing remarkable 
in this record. With more favor- 
able conditions a net profit of $3.54 
per head can and has been frequent- 
ly excelled. The cattle fed were a 
fair lot—consisting in the main of} 
grades of beef type—steers ranging | 
from two to three years of age. 


Only Good Cattle Pay. 


Note one fact, however: Mr. Tay- 
lor went to western North Carolina 
for his cattle. Why? Because he 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 

15.20, I manufacture wheels % to4in.tread. Buggy 
Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top Buggies $33, Harness $5, 
Learn how tobuy direct, Catalogfree. Repair Wheels, 
ee Wagon Umbrella Fass. L.L. a veralcade 


| 
| 
| 














Get My Big Split-Hickory Book, Sure This Year ~ "2222 


Let Me Pay the Postage—J cst Send Your Name 


and large number of sales (over 150,000 “mates now) get 
the best grade of materialsand work f 
you and save me on er ee get Ty. ‘ 


ked b 
2 Years’ Guarantee tre isteek 
exclusive vehicle and harness factory in 
the world. Write me today. 
H.C. Phelps, President. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta. 372, Columbus, 0. 








clesand high-grac 


smal! maker’s profit—t 


1 START right out to show you saving, direct prices, 

and over 125 ty les of Famous Split-Hickory 1910 V ehi- 
e harness, by spending 8 cents postage 
to mail you my splendid 1910 Big, Free, color-illustrated 
Book of Styles. Select what you want—choice of trim- 
miugs and finish,etc.—made-to-order. Iship promptly on 


30 Days’ Free Road Test 
I canafford to do this because I know you’!l be pleased 
—because my vehicles and harness are made right—be- 
cause I save you big money on ogo by taking only one 





112 Mill Street 





LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


Tested for over 25 years. Made in many styles, 
Horse Power, Belt Power and Self-feed Attach- 
ments. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 
Wecan suit you. Write for Catalog and prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“HICKORY” ».c WAGONS 








BY the genuine “Hickory” brand of one-horse wagons. 

Made by us for 30 years, only at Hickory, N. C. 
Acknowledged by everyone that we are the Leaders and 
make the strongest one-horse wagon. It’s best for you. We 
use only the best materials—seasoned and dried Hickory, 


selected lumber. 
unbreakable. 
and ask him. 


Our special design in the gear makes them 
There’s one made for you. 
If he can’t supply you, clip this coupon and 


Go to your dealer 


mail us to-day for full particulars. 


Piedmont Wagon 


Company, 
Hickoiy, :: North Carolina. 


F.A A, 























. C. PHELPS 
Manufacturer Split 
Hickory Vehicles 


production 


SAVE $2622 AND UP ON PRICES 


aan 125 Stytes 


















Split Hickory 
Vehicles Sold 
Direct from 
Factory to 
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The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (incl name 
and address) counted as a separate w Send 








we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Wanted—Farmer for two or three horse farm in 
Pitt Co., Box 426, Raleigh, N.C. 


Good land at $500 and up per‘acre. H. M. 
Angle, Keysville and Chase City, Va. 


Farms my specialty. If you want tsell or buy, 
write me. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—McCormick Corn Binder, run _ very 
little and a3 good as new. D. W. Thorp, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


Fine farming lands, house and store for sale. 
Write for particulars. Graded school. C. V. 
Batts, Willard, N. C. 





Wanted—A middle aged white woman, to assist 
in the househ.ld work in a family of three. A. B. 
Deans, Wileon, N. C. 


500 thoroughbred Hens and Pullets for sale. 
Rock Reda, Dotts Minorcas and 25 other breeds. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va 








Am in the r. al estate business, making farming 
lands a specialty, if you wish to buy, sell, or lease 
a farm, write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


Bargains in Registered Duroc Pigs end Gilts. 
The kind that farrow 12 and 1o pigs. Berkshire 
Gil s, 5 mos. o'd, $15. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—American Beauty 
strain— March and April hatched cockerele, 15 at 
$1.50 each ; 20 at $200 each. E. M. Henley, Duke, 
N 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier season. Price list free. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C 


Wanted to buy several car loads of Steers (feed- 
ers) and 3 to 10 head weli-bred, thoroughbred 
Heifers and Bulis of Aberdeen Angus type. W. 
W. Watson’s Farm, Orangeburg, S. C. 





sale at all times. Reg. pai free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
; soil easily cultivated and productive, FS 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


Cabbage Piants, future delivery. Truck fermers 
purchasing plants in qantities in Youngs IgJand, 
S. C., territory. Let me seni yeu my plan where- 
by I grow your plants for you, for delivery, fai, 
winter, and epring, without risk to yourself. W. 
R. Hart, Plant Grower, Enterprise. S C. fs. 


Recleaned, sound, well-sacked Early variety 
Peas at two twenty-five a bushel, on cars here 
Slaughter Pigs, also Thoroughbred Essex Pigs: 
Sows in farr .w. Tooroughbred Angora Goats. 19 
varities Poultry. Eggs. one dollar a setting. Right 
hand aod reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs. N. C 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
STATE CONVENTION. 


The following program has been 
arranged for the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention at the A. 
& M. College, West Raleigh: 


Tuesday, August 30. 


Morning.—Addresses by Major W. 
A. Graham, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and President D. H. Hill, of 
the A. & M. College. ‘‘The Twenti- 
eth Century Farmer,” A. L. French; 
“Production and Preservation of 
Home Fruit Products,’ S. B. Shaw. 

Afternoon.—‘‘Farm Machinery,”’ 
John W. Robinson; ‘‘Why, When, 
Where, How to Use Lime,” Director 
C. B. Williams; ‘‘Does it Pay to Fer- 
tilize?’”’ Dr. B. W. Kilgere; Demon- 
stration, in the field, of the proper 
way of selecting seed corn, conduct- 
ed by Messrs. C. B. Williams, T. B. 
Parker, I. O. Schaub, C. R. Hudson, 
C. L. Newman and W. C. Etheridge. 

Evening. — President’s Address, 
Hon. Thos. W. Blount; ‘‘Wealth in 
Fruit,’’ Prof. W. N. Hutt. 


Wednesday, August 31. 


Morning—‘“‘Live Stock Judging’’— 
Dairy Cattle, Prof. J. A. Conover and 
Prof. W. F. Turner; Hogs, R. S. Cur- 
tis and A. L. French. ‘Ease With 
Which to Get Rid of Cattle Ticks,’’ 
Dr. T. M. Owen; ‘“‘Cover Crops,” Prof. 
C. L. Newman; ‘‘Forty-six Busheis of 
Wheat on 50 Acres,’ J. Walter My- 
att. 

Afternoon.—Business Meeting of 
Dairy and Live Stock Association; 
“Building Up the Dairy Herd,’ Henry 
P. Lutz; ‘‘Results of State Demonstra- 
tion Work, C. R. Hudson; ‘‘How I 
Raised My Acre of Corn,’ Master 
Chas. F. Phillips (134 bushels), and 
Master Lee Blackwell of Granville 
County (76 bushels, beth members 
of the Boys’ Corn Clubs; Demonstra- 
tion of blowing out stumps. 

\vening.—‘“‘The Farmer as a Busi- 
ness Man,’ Dr. H. Q. Alexander; 
“Parming Possibilities Resulting 
from Drainage,’ John A. Wilkinson; 
“Money from Better Methods of 
Farming,’’ W. A. Simpkins. 


Thursday, Septem!:er 1. 


Morning.—‘‘Live Stock Judging’’— 
Horses, Dr. W. A. Chrisman, Dr. G. 
A. Roberts, and Dr. L. F. Koonce; 
Beef Cattle, J. A. Conover, and R. S. 
Curtis, “Silos and Silo Building,” J. 





A. Conover; “Live Stock Farming,” 
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NEEDS LIME 


The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so, 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


lime is specially prepared and contains 


potash and other ingredients essential to plant 


It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 


and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 


and potash in your soil available. 


It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. 


Thus you save handling, 
and freight. 


interesting booklet and name of nearest 


dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. §. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 


Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bene and Potash, 
a'x%,and importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 
Crsy 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


Dr. A. S. Wheeler; ‘‘Keeping Tobac- 
co Soils Fertile,’ Prof. E. H. Mat- 
thewson. 

Afternoon.—‘‘Enriching Land by 
Stock,’’ Edgar B. Moore; Business 
Meeting; Report of Committees; Res- 
olutions; Election of Officers. 

After each address there will be a 
general discussion by the farmers 
present. 

Tre College will furnish rooms 
free to those desiring. Meals 25 cents 
each. Members of the Convention 
will please bring sheets, towels and 
one blanket. Ask railroad agents 
for certificates to get reduced rates. 





GET YOUR STATE HEALTH BUL- 
LETIN. 


In his address at the recent meet- 
ing of the North Carolina State 
Farmers Alliance, President R. H. 
Speight said: 

“Having practiced medicine in the 
country for forty years, and therefore 
being familiar with the unsanitary 
surroundings of our farm dwellings 
generally, and impressed with the im- 
portance of a knowledge, however 
imperfect, on the part of our farm 
dwellers, of the prevention of pre- 
ventable diseases, I advise that our 
sub-Alliances subscribe for, and make 
a study of, and discuss at their 
monthly meetings, such articles as it 
may contain of interest to them, the 
“North Carolina Bulletin of Health,” 
a publication the outcome of the 
wisdom and labors of the members of 
the North Carolina Board of Health, 
especially of its long-time Secretary, 
Dr. R. H. Lewis, to whose untiring 
energy and zeal, the health laws of 
our State and the necessary appro- 
priations to enforce them, are large- 
ly due. The bulletin will be sent to 
any citizen of the State upon re- 
quest.” 

President Speight’s advice should 
be taken not only by every Alliance- 
man, but by every farmer in the 
State and in the South. 

PRIZES AWARDED FOR NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


The following daily prizes of $1 
each have been awarded in our sub- 
secription-raising contest: August 10, 
J. T. Wilson, 17 subscriptions; Au- 
gust 11, J. F. Pittman, 24 subscrip- 
tions; August 12, S. W. Murphy, 18 
subscriptions; Aug. 13, C. A. Wyche, 
50 subscriptions; Aug. 15. C. A. 
Wyche, 30 subscriptions; Aug. 16, 
Dr. Jos. Dixon, 29 subscriptions; 
Aug. 17, Dr. Geo. D. Ross, 133 sub- 
scriptions; August 18, W. J. Wil- 
liamson, 32 subscriptions; Aug. 19, 
Geo. D. Ross, 16 subscriptions; Aug. 
20, C. A. Wyche, 60 subscriptions; 
Aug. 22, E. H. Stone, 19 subscrip- 
tions. 

Weekly prizes of $5 were awarded 
as follows: August 13, C. A. Wyche, 
50 subscriptions; August 20th, Geo. 
D. Ross, 165 subscriptions. 

These trial subscriptions are com- 
ing in now at the rate of about 500 
a day. Why not pitch in and do your 
part and get your share of the prizes? 
Let every farmer in the South be 
brought into the Family. It will be 
good for him, good for us, and good 
for the whole country. 





Somebody Should Advertise Them. 


I see an article in your issue of 
July 16th in regard to the mule-foot 
hog. Please let me know if you 
know some breeder or dealer in them 
from whom I could buy some. 

Je Ts Me 


Tobacco Lath 
l1x1lx4 


For quick shipment. Address C. J. Carter Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE Eu:s:bredana 
Grades.int ios 
or car lots. Pure-bred “Stock Bucks’’ by Imp. 
South African Hobson. Am ready to furnish this 
seasons Kids, as gooi as grow. Write for prices 
on number, and kind wanted. GEO. A. SMITH, 
Mer., Box 16, Wytheville, Va. 











: Trinidad Lake asphalt is of vital 
importance to every roof. Lengthens 
its life. Saves time, labor, money. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. Doesn’t 
crack, rot, or break. Gives lasting protection 
to your home, barn, and all other buildings. 

e Kant-leak Kleet clamps seams water- 
tight without cement or large-headed nails. 
Makes laying easier than ever. Saves time. 
Protects against wind. Gives fine finish. Fur- 
nished in rolls of Genasco, when ordered. 

Look for the trademark. Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Mineral or smooth surface. Highest award, Seattle, 1909. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 














FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : : Pomona, W. C. 


Attachment with Corn Harvester cuts 
and throws in piles on harvester or win- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shoeks 
equal with a Corn Binder. Sold in every 


an 
state. Price $20 with Binder Attachment. 
8. 0. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline, Tex., writes:— 
“The harvester has proven all you claim for it. With 
the assistance of one man cut and bound over 100 acres 
of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.” Testimo- 
nls and catalog free, qoawing pictare of barvester. 
NEW PROCESS MFG. + SALINA, KAN. 


One 20 H. P. Watertown Return Tubular Boiler, 
complete with stock guy wires, injection gauges, 
whistle, etc.; cne 8x12 Cylinder Watertown En- 
gine, complete Lubricator, etc.; one R Hoe & Co., 
60 inch inserted tooth Saw; one Lane Shingle Mill, 
36 in. iron frame, have cut 1,444 shingles in 30 
minutes by watch; one E. C. Atkins iron frame 
swing cut off saw, tight and loese pulleys, 30 in. 
saw; 2 log carts, 5 or 54% ft. wheels, 4 in. face, 2% 
axles; 150 ft. of % and % in. pipe and jet; belts, 
pulleys, shafting, ete. All c mplete, in running 
order. Will sell the above for $9v0 00 cash, or one- 
half cash and satisfactory notes for remainder, 
payable in twelve months. 


ATKINSON & BARHAM, 
Box 47, :: :: :: Archer, N. C. 





An Opportunity To Save Money 


We will mail to any one who desires it, a list of 
second-hand machinery as well as list of specials 
= are offering. Ps ey send usa na 
stating you saw in The Progressive Farm- 
or and Ge and we will put your name on our 





mailing list, when you will receive our list every 
month. 
* Greensboro N. C. 


PETTY-REIDCO., - 





Buy The Much Needed 
Nitragin Bacteria 


For Soil Inoculation 


Plant a winter crop of Legumes and sup- 
oly your fields with HUMUS and NITRO- 
GEN at small costs. Postal will bring in- 
formati n and guarantee trial offer. 


General Agency 


Carl Teerling, - Savannah, Ga. 


&@ AGENTS WANTED. 


Barley, Rye and Oat Seed 

Can supply fine recleaned barley, rye, and oats 
for seed purpoees at attractive prices. ne 
Address ROOM 9, First National Bank Building, 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Splendid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells Prolific. Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. Also N.C. 

Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 





Arctic Grass Ste*t f= b= mee, 


A few clean seed for sale at 81.00 
a bu.: 10 bu. at 90¢; 25 at 75c. Sow in Fall. Will 
not drown or freeze out. Circular with order. Buy 
now. A. L. Roper, Adairsville, Ga. 














Saturday, August 27, 1910.] 


“CATTLE FEEDING IN SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA. 

(Continued from page 681.) 
setting the advance in the price of 
cattle. 

There are several lessons to be 
learned from Mr. Taylor’s experience. 
The first is that it only pays to feed 
a good type of cattle. These ani- 
mals must be of large frame and ina 
healthy condition. They must not be 
too young, because they then can 
not stand the pushing, and further 
use a large portion of their feed in 
making flesh and not fat. Remem- 
ber, the chief profit comes not in 
making flesh but in improving the 
quality of the flesh of the original 
purchase, and getting the increased 
value therefor. 

In the instance of Mr. Taylor’s 
last feeding his animals averaged at 
purchase 808 pounds, for which he 
paid 3.11 cents. Their average gain 
was 124 pounds. When sold, he sold 
not only this gained 124 pounds for 
5.12 cents, but also received 2.01 
cents over and above the purchase 
price of the original 808 pounds. The 
larger the cattle, then, in frame and 
muscle, provided they are in good 
health, the greater is the profit. On 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or off for “ or for 


is permitted 
fer Jand for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 
Farm and 


Timber LANDS 


Farms and timbered lands for sale at 
$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog. JEFFREYS. HESTER & L0., 
\nc., Chase City. Mecklenburg Co., Va. 

















the other hand, this greater weight 
must not be derived from heavier 
bone but from larger frame. Then, 
too, the cattle must not be too old 
for as they increase in age they lose, 
more or less, their power to digest 
and assimilate their food. Experi- 
ence has shown that the best results 
are obtained with steers ranging from 
two to three years in age. 


Better Methods of Feeding. 


There is another way in which the 
profits of this industry can be very 
materially increased. While hulls 
and meal make excellent feed, yet at 
the present price of hulls there are 
many things that can be raised upon 
the farm that will take their place 
at a very great saving. Of these 
there is nothing better than corn— 
the whole plant, not simply the 
grain—especially in the form of en- 
silage. Next to corn, sorghum can 
very easily be substituted. In some 
tests made in Tennessee by Prof. 
Soule, cattle fed on a ration of corn 
silage, pea hay, corn meal, made a 
gain of 1.9 pounds per day, netting a 
profit of $128.91 for the group. 

These feeds are not only cheaper 
but are more rational, as when meal 
and hulls are fed alone the ration is 
too narrow and there is a consequent 
waste of meal. : 

There is another lesson: If it pays 
us to fatten good cattle, it should not 
be necessary for us to go out of the 
State to secure them. Certainly 
those western North Carolina and 
Tennessee people are not raising 
these cattle at a loss. It must pay 
them to raise and sell us these cattle. 
If they can do this, why can not we, 
and thus make the double profit, to 
say nothing of the saving of freight? 

The greatest obstacle at present to 
doing this, as at the same time it is 
the greatest danger to the feeder who 
is buying his cattle in North Carolina, 
is the cattle tick. There is no market 
for this class of live stock, but they 


cause their hosts to eat more feed 
and prevent their attaining their best 
growth. Then, too, they carry with 
them the ever-present threat of cattle 
fever. No great headway will ever 
be made until this tick is driven 
down into the sea. 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 








Cutie oS ae 15% 
REID MEM se ccceessvsccncoscecse 153% 
DEINE thea dus cosedcddenaesvibiuss 15% 

Se Si écckuacncnismeadebuneticnce 14 to 14% 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 

D. S.C. R- Sides. packed---......- 14% 
D. 8S, Bellies, packed............... 15% 
J ee 10% 
IUSOl, CLOBMOLY ~ cccccccwesessccs. 32% 
BEUMIIS, CUOIOO: Sn dcsiatendecconcawcus 21% 

Mista, Pure, CIOT6s ................- 15 
SE PE ink sntebtnnnactneanenen 81.75 
1 ee 1.70 
Hay—Timothy .. 1,20 to 1.30 
Corn, white _____ a“ 88 
Corn, mixed _.... 86 
Oats, clipped, wh 53 
i: ee eee 54 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushe!-_- 8) 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds .--.._- 1 60 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds --___- 1.50 

Con bran. per 100 pounds_______- 1,20 

Middlings, per 100 pounds------_- 1.60 

Hulls. per 100 pounds--_-__-___.____- 7 
Cotton Ties, pieced 

Rebundled ---..------ 


EE iikacaciaonnnbheatenicaades 
Straight 
Choice 





NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE 
MARKETS. 


Wheat, No. 2, red winter, $1.08 3; 
new No. 1, Northern, to arrive f.o.b., 


$1.24%. Corn, 71i%ec. Oats, new, 
42@42%e. 
Apples, Red Astrachan, $2.50@ 


3.50; Duchess, $2.50@4; Alexander, 
$3@4.50. Pears, $2@4 per bbl. 
Peaches, N. C., per carrier, $1.25 @ 


1.75; Va., $1.25@2; Md., $1.25@ 
2.50. Plums, per carrier, 75c.@$1. 


Grapes, 75c.@$1 per carrier. Black- 
berries, per qt., 7@12c. Raspber- 
ries, 8@10c. Huckleberries, 7@10c. 
Muskmelons, N. C., per crate, 30@ 
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60c.; Va., 60-qt. crate, 50@865c. 
Watermelons, per 100, $10@25. 
Potatoes, bulk, per bbl., $2 @2.25 


(13) 


for nearby and 25c. less for South- 
ern. Sweets, N. C., $1.50@2.25; 


yams; $1.25@1.75. Onions, yellow, 


per 4%-bbl. basket, 75@9%0c.; red, 
$1@1.50 per bag. Beets, $1.50@ 


2 per 100 bunches. Carrots, $2.25 
@ 2.50 per barrel for washed. Cab- 
bage, 75c@$1. Cauliflowers, $2@6 


per bbbl. Cucumbers, $1.50@2.50 
per bbl. Eggplants, 60@S85c. per 
60-qt. crate. Green corn, $1@2 per 


100 Lima beans, potato, $1.50@2; 
flat $1@1.25. Lettuce 50c@$1.50 per 
basket. Okra, per carrier, $1. Parsley, 
75¢e.@$1 per basket. Peppers, 50c. 
@$1 per basket. Peas, 50c.@$1.50 
per basket. Romaine, 50@75c. per 


basket. Spinach, $1.25@1.50 per 
basket. String beans, 65c.@$1 for 
wax basket. Squash, $1 per bbl. 
Turnips, $1@1.12. Tomatoes, 50c. 
@$1 per box. Watercress, $1@1.50 
per 100. 


Butter, 30c. for creamery specials, 
and 28%c. for Western; factory 
firsts, 22@22%c. 

Eggs, 19@23c. for Western fresh- 
gathered white. Selected extras, 24 
@ 26e. 








BOOKLET FREE 


Booklet No. 2 mailed free to those who want a 
farm in North Ga., or Ala. Write 


O, F. MORRIS, aS - Rockmart, Ga. 
Real Estate All Lines. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


In good North Carolina Town. Business House 
end twe lots on Main Street, Central location, 
Fine Wholesale or Retail site. Will sell for cashor 
Exchange for One Hundred to Five Hundred 
acres fine farming lands, well watered, timbered, 
near railway and real good Town. 

Lock Box 72, Raeford, North Carolina. 
We Pay Your Fare Both Ways to Florida 

{f you buy Celery Farms property—ten acres—you get your 
railroad fare both ways. We have 60,000 acres in the finest 
section of Florida, a place where one crop ef potatoes in 90 
days will pay for the land and put money in the bank. Rail 
and river transportation, the best market, the earliest market, 
where the owners of the Colony help every man to success. 
We want 1000 families in the next sixty days and make con- 
cessions that will bring them. Don’t wait to write tomorrow— 

DO IT NOW! 
FLORIDA HOMELAND COMPANY 
473 Aflantic National Bank Bidg. Jacksonville, Fla. 





DOYOUWANT °": 


HOME? 


YELLOW PINE, WASHINGTON 


MILES FROM THE GULF COAST. 


One of These Productive 10-Acre Farms in Alabama, the 


Will yield an income of $3.000 to $5,000 a year to selt'ers; 
and investors and speculators who buy this land are assur.d 


Wonderland! 


of b'g returns. 


= 


A SOUTHERN <<. 


Health, Wealth and Happi- 
ness in the finest climate 
imaginable await 
in this productive country. 
ONLY 52 OF THESE FARMS LEFT, LOCATED 
COUNTY, 
ALONG WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW RAILROAD, 60 


settlers 


NEAR 
ALABAMA, 
forced 
brains 


in this 


crop-a-year 


Scientific farming rein- 


by Northern 
and energy, is 


accomplishing wonders 


three and four- 
country. 





INVESTORS! 


if business keeps 
you North in Sum- 
mer, spend your 
Winter in Alabama 
in comfort and at 
a profit. 


You are now offered an exceedingly inviting opportunity to procure at a very low price, and on easy terms, a home for yourself in the most productive 


country in the world, where ten acres will yield an income of $3,000 to $5,000 a year—where not one crop, but two, three and even four crops may 
year on the same ground, where climate, natural rainfall and soil unite in creating bountiful harvests. 
ket Gardening, Fruit Growing, Nuts or Poultry, Live Stock, Bees, and Dairying, ete. 


be grown each 


Lands adapted to General Farming, Corn, Cotton, Mar- 








WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
This Washingt m & Choctaw territory offers a wonderful opp>r- 


States Marine Hospital Commission, and these reports say that it is 
the only part of the United States absolutely free from local 





tunity to northern farm renters, who find land prices too high in 
their nat’ve state, or to the town man who wants to get away from 
the city strife and sma’! salaries, or to the farm owner who wants 
& pleasant Southern Lome where he can pass his winters, and, best 
of all, to the man who wants to invest in lands which are increasing 
in price over 200 per cent a year. « This is the place to make money. 

You can buy this land on long time with annual payments or 
on little monthly payments of $5.00 a month. 

THE SOIL.—A sandy loam, entirely controllable and without a 
beer in product.veness, northern men baving successfully till: d it 


for fourteen years and made money. No guesswork nor theory, 
but known to be good dirt from actual test. “a 


THE CLIMATE.—The territory is about 60 miles from the gulf 
coast, 300 feet elevation above the sea. Cool in summer; no heat 
proatrations, and the winters permit out of door work in the fields, 
snow being unknown. 

RR SAINFALL.~ Averages ae inches per year, every month 
; no drow. : 
adequate rains for all pn — orien nested, bet emete ane 

T@E HEALTAFULNESS,—The territorry has been under obser- 

vation and reported upon for a number of years by the United 





THE WATER. —Its natural purity is proven by analysis. which 
shows the water to have been the purest of 9,000 samples examined 
by the University of Lilinois. ; 


TAE PEOPLE.—Thizs territory is being pcpulated with energetic 
red-blooded white men from the North, and this colony gives indi- 
cations of continuing without a rival in the entire South. 


THE CROPS —Anything can be grown on the Wathington & 
Choctaw land that can be raised elsewhere. Crop: can be produced 
twelve months in the year, and more corn can be grown to the acre 
than is possible in the best corn states of the North. 


MARK ETS.—There is unlimited demand for everything the 
grower has tosell. Fast trains carry the produce to the states, 
both North and South, with low freight rates and quick service. 


The profit per acre runs fiom $75 to $1,000 depending upon the 
crop growing. 


THE OPPORTUNITY.—The land can be bsucht on easy pay- 
ments and long time at a trifling cost peracre. One does not have 
to live in Alabama in order to ba a purchaser, but can stay at home 
ont pay for the property out of his earnings and watch it grow in 
value. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want agents te sell our land in unoccupied territory. 
We have a good piece of land and we want honest men to sei! it for us. 


Write for terms. 





WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 


7003 TIMES BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 


If you were sure you could make $3,000 to $5,000 
per year from a farm in the Washington & Choctaw 
territory, would you be interested? We print a 20- 

age book that tells all about this land and gives many 
etters from people who know the land, have tilled it, 
and who are doing well. Send for this booklet. Itis 
free. We want you to see it and to know about this 
beautiful country we are offering at such low price 
and on such easy terms. You can go to this new coun- 
try and be sure that your energy will make twice, yes, 
three times the money: that it will produce in the 
North. This is notidle talk—itis a fact, and our book- 
let will prove it to you. Send for it. Your future suc- 
cess is certainly worth a postage stamp. Send for 
this booklet; it may give you ideas you never thought 
of before and it costs you nothing. 


GET UUR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail this coupon or send us your name on a 
postal card to the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW 
LAND CO., 7003 TIMES BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, 
MO., and we will send you a handsome illustrated 
booklet telling all about our lands. 








Name 
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POULTRY AND BEES. 
MONEY IN FALL-HATCHED and early to rise, makes men healthy, 
CHICKENS. wealthy and_ wise.’ To-day the 
Messrs. Editors: I have always youngsters are telling it to their 
been an advocate of fall chickens. In 5©™°TS differently. They say that 
to succeed and advance the rule 


planning for late chickens, however, 
I have found it to be advisable to go 
back of the egg set, and to look into 
the condition and the care and feed 
of the hen that lays the egg. In other 
words, if we would have good, hardy, 
fall chickens, we must select eggs 
from hens in active and vigorous con- 
dition. To do this right, we should 
know the exact condition of each hen 
in-the mating, and so we usually go 
at night and pick up the hens to 
note their weight and condition, re- 
jecting all light, or under-weights, 
and selecting the heavy and plump 
ones only. In doing this we find that 
the hens that laid early, sat and 
hatched a brood of chickens each, 
and had the run of the place, and an 
additional rest after weaning their 
broods, are the heaviest and the 
thriftiest, and the best adapted to 
laying strongly fertilized eggs for 
autumn and fall hatching. Such hens 


as these, mated with an active and- 


vigorous male will produce chick- 
ens that will grow fast and mature 
early, if started off right. In order 
to do this, we would recommend the 
fireless brooder, with an inner hover, 
and about 25 or 30 chicks to a 
hover. This number is necessary in 
order to have sufficient animal heat 
to keep them warm at night. Brood- 
ed this way, a mixture of little chick 
feed in litter to scratch out, two or 
three times daily, and some ground 
dry feed, like wheat bran, mixed 
with equal parts of ground corn 
hearts, or coarse corn meal, and a 
little dried beef scraps, will give the 
little chicks the necessary advantage 
for thrifty growth. A small run- 
way in the sunshine is about the 
only essential for success. 

We would not advise raising the 
young roosters above frying size. 
They should be disposed of then, and 
the young pullets pushed to early 
maturity. H. B. GEER. 

How to Win. 

In the good old times when we old- 
er men were boys, we were taught 
by our elders that ‘‘Early to bed 


Cockerels For Sale 


Pure breds only. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
The p-ize winning kind. As good as others ask $5 
and $10 for. Only £2 and ‘3. Single Comb White 
Leghorns from fine laying strains, for $1.50. 


Red and White Poultry Yards, 
Dr. C. J. M*Combs, Prop., - Stanley, N. C. 
THOMPSON’S & 








ZHOMPSON’S “Ringlet” Barred Rocks. 


Choice lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- 
ing stock and eggs. Prices very reasonable. 
C. NEALE STACY, AMELIA, VA. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.26 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props 
R. F. D.7, Box 48, CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 

Please write me. 
H. B, GEER. » - - 


FENGE trace ° 


of High Carbon Double Strength 
Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
© pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 sictincatani Indi 


. Nashville, Tenn. 











IDROWN FENCE =-4-ssuuit 


Strongest, most durable fence “SRE ES —5 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double : 

* galvanized. Practically indestructible. Stock 4 
strong. Chicken tight. 14 to 35¢ per rod. Sample free, Wepayfrt, ~ 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ohio. 
















should read: ‘‘Late to bed and early 

to rise, pitch in, push and specialize; 

work like a fiend and advertise.”’ 
UNCLE JO. 


KEEP THE CHICKS GROWING. 

Messrs. Editors: Old Mother Na- 
ture knew what she was about when 
she gave to the chicks an appetite 
for worms, bugs and grubs. 

We wonder why such a noise and 
fuss is made by old Mrs. Hen and 
her brood over a nice fat, juicy grub 
or worm, and perhaps those who 
fail to stop and think do not really 
know what this means for the chick 
who is man enough to succeed in 
swallowing him. 

Now, it happens that the chick 
body is made up very largely of the 
same chemical elements as are those 
worms, and the more we learn about 
the formation and growth of our 























PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


chick’s bodies the more we see good 
sense in the little fellow’s effort in 
grabbing all the amimal food that 
comes his way. Bear in mind that 
each little chick is an individual, 
striving to grow a perfect body, flesh, 
bone, muscle and feathers, and the 
raw product we feed them determines 


the finished product. While wheat, 
soy beans, peas and similar grains 
are rich in protein, as a rule the 


growing chick is not supplied with 
enough of these feeds to furnish the 
needed protein. To keep the chicks 
growing steadily, animal protein 
must be supplied in the way of fresh 
beef scraps, green bone or skim milk. 
Of course, animal protein is not a 
“cure all.” It won’t rid the chicks 
of lice, gapes, etc., but it is an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the farmer-poul- 
tryman’s feed bill if he expects to get 
the best results, and have a well-de- 
veloped bird which will be plenty 
able to reproduce him- or herself in 
the breeding yards, or fill next win- 
ter’s egg basket. 


J. A. DINWIDDIE. 





Get six new 25-cent subscriptions 
and we'll renew your own subscrip- 


tion one year free. You can do it. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XX.—Diligence in Work. 


Don’t think that bee keeping is a 
lazy man’s job, or, in other words, 
that it does not 
take the closest 
work with faith- 
ful care and at- 
tention. Hiving 
the swarms and 
giving them a 
start by no 
means the end. 
All times and sea- 
sons have their 
special duties 
that can not be neglected. 

Know what your bees are doing 
at all times. That is, know their 
condition—how much honey they 
have and what the queen is doing 
in the way of producing brood. Dur- 
ing the summer, look out for ants 
and roaches, and moth-worms, and 
even for mice that may get into the 
hive in either summer or winter. 
Kill off all these pests and keep the 
bees in good condition, so they may 
always be ready to do good work. 

In case of necessity you must al- 
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KARNS. 
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- ; 
Every township and cross- S 
road should have its rural 5 
telephone line. Already more 3 
than two million American £ 
bi farmers have put telephones 3 
CB - : 3 
F in their homes. Are you one Hy 
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Rural Telephone System |{. : 
@ 
Z 
All you need do ,is to fill out the attached coupon and mail it to the 5 
nearest house listed below, and we will mail you free this book s 
c 
It explains how you and your neighbors can get all materials and build your lines in a few days. 7 
— 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC | B| ig 
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Tt tells how you can have telephone 
service in your home at very low cost. 


Write for this book today. A postal will do. Address 
Farmers Line Department 


outhern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


77 South Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Needs 
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promptly. Work may be obstructed 
during time of the main honey flow 
py rain or cool weather, as it was 
this year, so that the bees get in but 
few stores. Then, when a dearth 
of nectar comes the little stock of 
honey on hand is soon exhausted, and 
if you are not on the lookout, one or 
more valuable colonies may be lost 
py starvation. Every hive should be 
opened and inspected as to condi- 
tion once a week, and sometimes 
oftener, during the summer. 

If a colony gets into a run-down or 
weak condition, go through the hive 
and see if it has lost its queen. If 
it has, send off at once to a queen 
raiser and get a new queen by mail 
to be introduced according to direc- 
tions on the box. Or possibly you 
may get a queen cell from a neigh- 
poring hive and graft it into a comb 
of the weak hive ready to be hatch- 


ed out in a few days. 

Keep your Alexander feeders 
ready so you can clap one under the 
back end of a hive at any time and 
begin to pour in the feed. This is 
especially necessary in the early 
springtime when stores are more 
apt to be exhausted and dwindling 
more frequently occurs. It often pays 
to keep the feeders on all summer. 

The fall work also has its special 
work. It will soon be time to see 
the aster and goldenrod nectar prop- 
erly gathered in. If the supers are 
full and properly capped and ripen- 
ed, I prefer to take them off before 
the later flow of strong honey and 
let that go into the brood chamber 
for winter stores. Then see that 
every colony has a sufficiency. If it 
does not, feed till it does and then 
close down for winter. 

T. C. KARNS. 








FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








KEEP THE GARDEN AT WORK. 


Some Vegetables You May Be 


Planting Now—Look After the 


Flowers Also. 


By W. F. Massey. 


have the garden full of vegeta- 

bles all the year round, that one 
is surprised in going round the coun- 
try at this season of the year, to find 
gardens everywhere with the old 
corn stalks standing from which the 
roasting ears were long ago taken, 
the exhausted tomato vines hid- 
den in weeds, the bursted heads of 
cabbage still standing and the only 
thing apparently coming on for win- 
ter are tall, ungainly plants of col- 
lards, where it would be easy to have 
late cabbage set. 

My garden has been kept busy all 
suminer, and now, as fast as the sum- 
mer crops are past, the ground is 
cleaned up and prepared for the fall 
and winter ones. I have just sown a 
lot of seed of Curled Scotch kale. 
This is where early peas, snaps and 
beets were grown. 

My onion sets, grown near by, have 
been lifted and are curing. These 
will be planted in middle September, 
to get a good fall growth, and will 
give me early green onions in Feb- 
ruary and March when seed will be 
sown for ripe onions, for I never 
grow ripe onions from sets, as I 
can grow them to a fine size from 
seed the first season. 

I have also sown my first lettuce 
seed for the fall crop. These are 
Tait’s Giant Forcing lettuce. These 
will be set in the frames later, but 
will seldom need the glass over them. 
I find that the double-glazed sashes 
will keep out all frost in well-banked 
frames, and after the fall lettuce is 
out, I will sow beet seed in the frame 
in November and expect to get beets 
in March. You can not do this with 
cotton cloth that so many use in the 
South. 

The middle of September I will 
sow seed of the Big Boston lettuce 
for the winter and early spring crop 
in the frames, but will not set them 
where the fall lettuce was grown, 
because there will be more or less 
rot if that is done. The double- 
glazed Sunshine sashes are more 
costly than the single-glazed ones, 
but they are so much better that 
they are really cheaper. In my gar- 
den I will use over thirty of them 
this fall. I hope to have a hundred 
or two before many months. 

In the frames I will head lettuce 
all winter and have flowers of various 
sorts in bloom, such as Roman hya- 
cinths, Paper White narcissus, pan- 
sies, violets and mignonette, that the 


L IS SO EASY, in the South, to 


frost would spoil outside. Then in 
early spring I will have extra frames 
for the sashes after these things 
need them no longer, and will start 
my garden plants early. 

Outside the frames my garden will 
be covered all over with vegetable 
crops as fully as in summer, for there 
will be kale, carrots, parsnips, salsi- 
fy, beets of late sorts, onions, spin- 
ach, winter radishes of the Japanese 
and Chinese sorts, and turnips for 
greens, of course; and there is no 
reason for letting the garden grow up 
in weeds where the cut worms will 
be breeding for spring. 





SET OUT A STRAWBERRY PATCH 
THIS FALL. 


Messrs. Editors: Those who were 
so unfortunate as not to be able to 
set a strawberry patch last spring, 
which was the proper time, need not 
be diseouraged and fail to do it this 
year. This is especially true of the 
South, where the fall is late and 
mild, and the plants will grow well 
and set their fruit buds. 

While setting strawberry plants in 
the fall requires some skill and care 
to insure success, it may readily be 
done if the conditions are complied 
with. The soil should be reasonably 
rich and prepared in a good tilth, 
plowing and harrowing until this 
condition is secured. Go to a neigh- 
bor who has a patch of good berries 
and secure some plants of him. If 
this is not convenient to do, then 
sena to a nursery for potted plants, 
but 1 would prefer those grown near 
by. If the soil is dry, it is best to 
thoroughly water the bed from which 
the plants are to be taken a few 
hours in advance of their removal. 
otherwise there is a risk that the 
reots of the plants may be injured 
it taken from a hard, dry bed. Care 
must also be exercised not to allow 
the roots of the plants to remain ex- 
posed to the sun and air too long, 
as they are easily injured if allowed 
te become too dry. It is a good 
plan to take boxes to the patch and 
with a garden trowel carefully dig 
up young plants from between the 
rows of older ones, putting them in 
boxes. Carry them to the places 
where they are to be set, and stretch 
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If so, 
gets the 
times as 


fertilizer 
followed 


less money 





a line lengthwise of the space. Care- 
fully set a plant under or beside the 
line every foot. Be careful to not get 
them too deep or too shallow, and 
press the earth close to the roots. 
Move the line three or four feet and 
set arother row, and so on until the 
patch is completed. Water the plants 
if the weather is dry. It may be 
hecessary to water them two or three 
limes after transplanting, if the 
aeather continues hot and dry, until 
the planis take a start to grow. 

Do not fail to cultivate the soil 
thoroughly until cool weather stops 
all growth. Such a late patch, set 
even up to the last of September, will 
probabiy yield a fair supply of fruit 
the coming year. 

A. M. LATHAM. 


TURNIPS FOR HOME USE. 
Will you please advise me the 
best variety of turnips to plant 
in my garden for home use in 
the winter. S. H.C. 
(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
The earliest and quickest growing 
turnip is the Early Milan. This is 
excellent for fall use, but gets pithy 
as quick as a radish. The hardiest 
winter turnip is the Long White 
French, but it is getting rather late 
for this, as it is better sown in July. 
For large size and good keeping, the 
White Globe turnip is good and the 
Yellow Stone. Both of these can be 
kept all winter in the open ground 
for greens in spring. Yellow Stone 
keeps in eating condition longer than 
most turnips. 





How to Sow Turnip Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: It is about time 
to start sowing turnip seed, so I 
will give you my plan to sow them: 
Take an old tomato can, get an aw’ 
and punch a hole or two in it, tie a 
long stick to it so you can stand 
straight up. Punch one or two holes 
in the bottom of the can, pour seed 
in it, and shape it over trench, and 
sow seed. 

We ds 

Scranton, S. C. 


WILLOUGHBY. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


valuabue 


during the summer. 


as well as phosphate. 
carry 8 per cent. of Potash, buy some muriate 
of potash and bring it up. 






Will You Sow Clover in 
Your Wheat Next Spring? 


prepare for it now. If there is not 


enough available plant food for both, the wheat 


best of it and the starved clover dies 
Clover requires three 
much Potash as wheat. Hence a 
for wheat, rye or winter oats, to be 
by clover, must be high in Potash 
If your brand does not 


You or your dealer can buy it 
from us in carload or ton lots 


Write for prices, and also for our new free pamphlet 
on Fall Fertilizers, which will show you how to make 
over the old brand or to mix a better one at home for 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 








Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog ““P”’ mailed free for the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 








Bur Clover Seed 
FOR SALE 
Senator B. R. Tillman offers for sale at 


$1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. Trenton, S. C. 
Uncleaned bur clover seed. 


Vetch Seed Now is the time to order Vetch 


Seed for early Fall Sowing. Best 
seed on the market, for lowest price, for sale by us, 
Prompt attention given sllorders. Your patronage 
solicited. Square Deal Seed Farm, Concord, Tenn, 





@ soft bodied sucking insects Without injury tothe @ 
Stree. Simple, more etfective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallom 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding watere 
Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 








Harvest Your Cow ie With the 
THARP & SEXTON 
Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


THARP & SEXTON, -:- 





Salisbury, Md. 


nformaie: erv 2zrewer “1 «th 


BONERK CANNER "inet Oh: Coanamouy, eur Dar } i 


fz Big Illustrated Waper * REF y 
ai ef information about Home +4 
bg 3 : Market Canning Tel!- you "# * 
SaBeuas ‘ nuv and how te set Wher 
u wis ‘abel aot other ; ‘ t 








Best Goops 
LOWES®? PRICES 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER aND SUPPLIES. Write for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


~ NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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EARN YOUR WINTER’S 
READING. 


The long winter nights will soon 
be here. Arrange to spend them 
profitably and pleasantly. Get the 
young folks in the habit of reading 
good magazines. Here is your op- 
portunity to get the best family 
magazines absolutely free for a few 
hours work among your neighbors. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is different 
—radically different—from other 
magazines. It is different in aims, 
ideals and purpose. It helps to op- 
timism—high thinking—-pure living. 
It appeals to the men and women 
who are the backbone of the nation 
—the style of Americans who, with- 
out the inflexible Puritan rigidity, 
preserve the Puritan integrity, which 
is the foundation of the Republic’s 
greatness. Fifteen cents per copy, 
$1 per year. We will send it to 
you for a whole year for only six 
special 25c. subscriptions. 


MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE.—tThat we 
have been pushing this magazine all 
winter is proof that we consider it 
the best in its class. A smaller pub- 
lication than some of the other 
woman’s papers—regular price 50c., 
but worth it, and more, too. You 
will enjoy Mothers’ Magazine, even 
if you have the others and we will 
send it to you for a full year for a 
list of only two special 25c. sub- 
scriptions. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION.— 
Only the Best is Good Enough for 
the Family—that’s the motto of the 
publishers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 

“I renew my subscription to the 
Companion,’”’ writes a Southern sub- 
scriber, “because of my love for it 
as a youth, my appreciation of it as 
a man, and my need of it as a fa- 
ther.”” That tells the whole story. 

This is a $1.75 publication. Nev- 
er sold for less. We will send it to 
you for 10 special 25c. subscriptions. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE.--Just for 
boys. It’s all boy and nothing but 
boy. It’s clean, wholesome and in- 
spiring. Remember, ‘‘All work and 
no play makes Jack a very dull 
boy.”’ See that he earns the Boys’ 
Magazine. We will send it a full 
year for a list of only 4 special 25c. 
subscriptions. We do this for our 
boys—we want them all to have it. 

Thirty—only 30—special 25c. sub- 
scriptions will bring you a year’s 
subscription to all the above publi- 
cations, regular price, $5.75. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. 


J LEARN BY MAIL 


ay Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Banking, 
\ Penmanship, English Arithmetic, 

Business Letter Writin » Come 
fae mercial Law, Civil Service. 
MONEY BACK if not sat 
isfled on completing course 
POSITIONS secured. 8,000 
students. Write for free Book on Home Study 
Draughon’s College. Box H-37, Nashville. Tenn 












The Bingham School | 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 









PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, 8.1.,Box 12, Mesane,N. C, 
INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 
School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $23.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 
Fine artesian 


in business courses for little money. 
water. ddrees 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
KInsTO Cc, 








Catawha College 2." 


Newton, N. C., Opens Sept. 7th. 
Healthful location. Modern conveniences. New 
Laboratory equipment. Strong faculty. Classi- 
cal, Scientific and Literary courses. Music, Art 
and Expression. Both sexes. Rates moderate. 
CatalogueFree. J. F. Buchheit, A. M., President. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, 










Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session ns Sept. 13, 1910, 
Excellent laboratory and clineal facilities. 

Climate salubri ving exp derat 

Write for terms and catalog 


Christopher Tomphias, M.0., Bean, Richmend, Va. 








A LEADING _ 
BOARDING SCHOO 


Established 1834. 


W. 2. WHYTSETT, Ph. Dd. 
_____ Watteatt, North Carolina 
e 
East Carolina 
9 e e 

Teachers’ Training School 
A State school organized and maintained for 
one definize purpose:—Training young men and 
women for teaching. The regular session opens 


Tuesday. September 13, 1910. For catalogue 
and information, address 
Greenville, N. C. 


ROBT. H WRIGHT, President, 


Your paper is only half used when 
you have read it through. Hither 
file it then for future reference or 
hand to some neighbor before it 


gets old. 





ALMOST NEW 
AUTOMOBILE 


FOR SALE 


A roadster, 25 horse power, used hardly 
enough times to show the dirt on the 
tires Have bought a larger car of same 
make, and therefore will dispose of this 
Roadster at a pricedecide ily “interesting” 
if I can find a purchaser at once. 

Address 


G. B. ALDRICH, 
33 Dayton Ave, Dayton Chio. 




















PIEDMONT BUGGIES § 


Built in the Ssuth by Southern People and for Southern People. 


THEM WHEREVER 
WE GO 
. 














E HAVE STUDIED carefully every requirement of 
buggies in the South, and endeavor to construct our 
P:edmont Buggi+s to meet these conditions. Our fac- 

tory is located in the famous Piedmont section of North 
Carolina--the best timbered section in this country; our 


THEY Go 
WHEREVER WE / 
\ SELL THEM g 


machinery is of the 
very latest improv- 
ed patterns; every 
man in our factory 
is a skilled mech- ' 
anic, and every inch of material 
used is carefully selected and in- 
spected by exp*‘rts. 





Piedmont Buggies will give you better service, 
last longer, and cost less to keep up. 
If your dealer can’t supply yu, write us. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO., 
Box 398 MONROE, N.C. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Founded 


Acad 
dine with the principal and la 
buildings, 


lawn, athletic 


acres. Ideal climate, hel 








Horner Military School 


Oxford, North Carclina 

Classical, Scientificand English Courses, Prepares for Cole 
lege, University or the Government Academies. 
training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage, 
emy 658 years old, with op ong ge teachers, 


the culture of homelife, Cultivates and educates, 
fap bee ere wholesome fare, no crowding. 
Best moral, mental, physical and social training. Shady 
te one on mile running track, 300 
piul environment. In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 
Catalogues ready for distributing 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxferd, N. C. 


1851 


Military 


Cadets 
ies of his family, securing 
Modern 

























promotion. 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES ©. %, csantishe 2» 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY! oii it few monn 
Positions paying $50 to $75 a month guaranteed, Quick 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. 


a 


Write today for ffee illustrated catalog. 











cement 




























all 


the progressive, 









OUTHERN DENTAL. COLLEGE 
A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the 


National Association of College Faculties. Situated in center of 


ful, invigorating winterclimate. If youare interested, write for 
our illustrated catalog; complete informatien, 
Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean,3J N. Butler St. Atlanta, Ga, 


cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 


Catalog free, 





DR. 8. STEWART, Secretary, 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Tea 
itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. Inspectors, Catalog and other inform 


chers, Investigators, Sam 


ation sent on application, 
1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo, 








FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman ora 
successful teacher. Deore, lodging and tuition 
pen gl month. For eatalogue or free tuition, 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N. C. 




















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE wie 


VIRGINIA 
STUART MCGUIRE, M.D., PRESIDENT 
MEDICINE—DENTISTRY—PHARMACY 





New building under construction, the gift of 
the people of Richmond. 


Admirable laboratory building for temporary 
use—large, bright, convenient. 


NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. 

Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. 
MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. 

Member Association »f American Medical Col- 


Trinity College 


Five Departments--Collegiate,Gradu- 
ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 
Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all departments 
of science, Gymnasium furnished 
with best apparatus. Expenses very 
moderate. Aid for worthy students, 








Teachers and Students ex- 
pecting to engage in teach- 
ing should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the new Department of 
Education in Trinity Col- 
lege. 3k 


oe St $3 
For catalogue and further information, 
ress. 


R. L. FLOWERS, qoecretary 


DURHAM, N. C. 





Trinity Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 











leges. Registeredin New York. High st g 
Tuition and expenses moderate. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 
STATISTICAL RECORD. 











Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 





ALABAMA 


Polytechnic Institute 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
The Gnly Comple'e Veterinary College in the South 














Three years’ course. Tuition free for resi- 
dents of Alabama, and only $2900 for non- 
reside.ts. Graduates admitt+d to the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medica’ Asseciation and to 
the Civil Service Examination for positions 
in the United States Wepa-tment ot Aorirul- 
ture. For catalog and further informaticn, 
address 


©. A. CARY, Auburn, Ala., Dean. 











ELON COLLEGE 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Delightfully situatea in the Hill Country. Un- 
surpassed in Heaithfulness. Pure Water. Mod- 
ern in equipment. Every convenience. An ideal 
place for the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having all the advantages 
of city life and none of its disadvantages. Terms 
moderate from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten 
months. Forcatalog or other information, address 

EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 

on 


W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, N.C. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 














Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volumes. Well equipped gym- 
nasium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent lee- 
tures by prominent lecturers. Expen- 
ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve 
years of ] 











For catalogue and other information, 
addr7ss 


F. S| ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 


DURHAM, N. C 








THE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 
The State’s college for training in- 
fustrial workers. Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
im Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in 
‘adustrial Chemistry; and im Agri- 
‘altural teaching. 

Entrance examinations at eaeh 

ounty seat on the 14th of July. 

D. KE. HILL, President, 
West Raleigh, N. 0. 

















